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ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
“The Finest In The Fiold! 


RAWLINGS SPORT 
LOUIS » NEW YORK «LOS / 


F3F Football 


Rubber-Covered 
ATHLETIC BALLS 


Vv Multi-ply fabric construction 

Vv Molded concave seams 

v Improved pressure-lock valve 

Vv Sharp “Deep-Tread’”’ pebbling and Formula-15 
treatment on footballs and basketballs 

V Softer feel 

V Rugged rubber covering 

These are just a few of the features that make these 

Herculite balls the best that money can buy—the 

very tops in performance, quality and wear. 


B2B Basketball 


V73V Volley Ball 


$92S Soccer Ball 
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A48-66— Pixie Tumbler 
Suit in Sanforized Gym- 
cloth. Scarlet, Swing Blue 
and Navy. Misses’ sizes 
and Diminutives. 


: 


At last there is now functional, but styled, gymwear for 
tumbler action. The Pixie Tumbler Suit by MOORE, has 
new and practical action features that have already rated 
it a gym-style favorite. 


The Pixie has just the right “out-of-the-way” fullness 
to be attractive . . . with all of the leg freedom of shorts. 
Light-pressured elastic clings easily to the back of the 
nipped waist, and “half-bands” the leg. No hindrance to 
circulation, and fully approved for modesty. 


Sleeveless and with a new and narrow fashion-right col- 
lar that looks well open or closed . . . a pocket that is a 
new idea in spill-proof utility . . . closes with buttons .. . 
and a complementing “D-ring” belt. These features are 
MOORE standards in functional styling that are imitated 
but never successfully duplicated. 


contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse 


in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 


E. R. MOORE Co. 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone EVergreen 3-280 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
Phone OUnkirk 7-3205 


C Send folder, "Why Gym Suit Uniformity.” We buy our gym suits: 
ivameieats C Send the new catalog to me and the following information_____ O Direct from manufacturer 
FREE CATALOG... 0 Thru local dealers 
"ORDER HOW We expect to: 
= ate 0 Change from present style used 
— C0 Send us the MOORE Order Blank. We are interested in: O Consider uniform gym suits for first time 
style. color. your title 
Approximate number of girls in our gym classes ama sia 
Send us a sample MOORE; 
style. color. city. zone stote 


a 4, 
q New’f MOORE. ..the Pixie Tumbler Suit] 
3 
4 
| 
== NEW STYLES ...NEW CATALOG IN FULL KODACHROME COLOR...WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


Game-Tested 


Now 


OFFICIAL 
and Ready 


to Roll! 


Penne” 


Leading rules committees have given whole-hearted approval to the 
use of rubber-constructed footballs and basketballs in league play as 
well as practice. Players and coaches in all parts of the country have 
tested these balls and found them extremely satisfactory. 


Pennbilt footballs and basketballs offer these definite advantages: 


@ Multi-ply, equal-tension fabric @ Skillful construction gives uni- 


carcass assuring longer wear formity, proper bounce and real 
and shape retention. “varsity” performance. 

@ “Grip-Grain” cover provides @ Easier to clean—one ball 
sure surface, even when wet serves for practice and games, 
or muddy. a real aid to the budget- 


conscious athletic department. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Pennsylvania Athletic Products Division e Akron, Ohio 


1957 


October 30-November 2 
Sixth National Conference on Physicians 
and Schools, Bureau of Health Education, 
AMA, Moraine-on-the-Lake Hotel, High- 
land Park, Ill. 

October 31-November 2 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Palmer House, Chicago 


November 1-3 
Annual Conference of the Eastern Associ- | 
ation for Physical Education of College 
Women, The Inn at Buck Hill Falls, Cresco, 
Pa. 


November 10-16 
American Education Week 
November 17-20 
AAHPER National Conference on Recrea- 


tion for the Mentally Ill, Hotel Woodner, 
Wash., D. C. 


1958 


January 2-4 
College Physical Education Association, 
Annual Convention, Pasadena, Calif. 

February 18-19 
Twelfth Annual Industrial Recreation Con- 
ference, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

February 25-28 
AAHPER Southern District Convention, 
Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

March 30-April 3 
AAHPER 60th National Convention in co- 
operation with Central District, Municipal 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. 

April 10-12 
AAHPER Southwest District Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 

April 16-18 
AAHPER- Midwest District Convention, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

April 23-26 
AAHPER Northwest District Convention, 
Hotel Benson, Portland, Oreg. 

April 27-May 1 
AAHPER Eastern District Conference, 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia 

June 22-28 
National Conference on the Changing So- 
ciety and Implications for Physical Educa- 
tion and the Sports Aspects of Recreation 
for Girls and Women, DGWS and NAP- 
ECW, Association Camp, Estes Park, Colo. 
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- permanent installation and at lower 


GET ENTHUSIASM 


TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


IN YOUR SCHOOL, PLANT OR RECREATION oo 


Everyone plays in a Harvard 
Gold Medal Table Tennis Tourna- 
ment . . . because everyone enjoys 
this exciting event that serves more 
players, in less space, without any 


cost than most other school sports. 
We will send, ABSOLUTELY 
FREE, the Harvard Tournament Kit 
containing everything you need to 
organize your own full-participation 
tournament: Harvard Table Tennis 
Teacher with instructions, rules and tour- 
nament tips; 2 Tournament Charts; com- 
plete publicity program and tally sheets. 


FREE . . . for your winners, Harvard Gold 

Medals and award certificates when you 
complete the tally sheets. Mail the coupon 
below today. 


Nawurd TABLE TENNIS CO. 


Gentlemen: JH-10 
In order to run a table tennis tournament please 
send us the FREE Harvard Tournament Kit. 


SCHOOL OR ORG. 
NAME 
POSITION 
STREET & NO 

CITY. ZONE___ STATE 


60 STATE ST. 


BOSTON 9, MASS. 


We plan to start our tournament on 


There will be approximately 
We do 


Table Tennis is part of our 


participants. 


, do not offer table tennis all year. 


program. 


There are 


in our school or organization. 
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Timely 


McGRAW-HILL 
Books 
on Football, Swimming, & Track 


FOOTBALL FUNDAMENTALS 
Basic Strategy and Teaching Methods 


By JOHN F. BATEMAN, University of 
Pennsylvania, and PAUL VY. GOVERN- 
ALI, San Diego State College. 304 
pages, $5.95 


- an outstanding new text and refer- 
ence to help prospective and high school 
or college football coaches to understand 
and teach the offensive and defensive 
theories of football. It explains the ad- 
ministration of the football program with 
emphasis on the general fundamentals and 
methods of teaching. Such up-to-date 
aspects as Wing Back Formations, the 
Split-T, and the Belly and Drive Series 
are included. 


SWIMMING 


By JOHN A. TORNEY, JR., University 
of Washington. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 315 pages, $4.75 


. a detailed and analytical treatment 
of the important aspects of a complete 
aquatic program. It provides material 
for courses dealing with swimming tech- 
niques, teaching methods, program ad- 
ministration, life-saving and team activ- 
ities, and safety programs for school and 
community. Includes such specific phases 
of aquatics as safety, special programs, 
competition administration and _ stroke 
techniques. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF TRACK 
AND FIELD COACHING 


By RICHARD I. MILLER, University of 
Illinois. McGraw-Hill Series in Health 
Education, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation. 271 pages, $4.75 


- a well-prepared text specifically de- 
signed for the training of high-school 
track and field coaches, taking particular 
account of the physical, mental, and emo- 
tional make-up of the young athlete. Each 
event is illustrated by progressive-action 
photograph sequences of champion track 
and field performers. Chapters are in- 
cluded on Objectives of Track and Field 
Coaching, Psychology of Teaching and 
Learning, Training, and Dietary Con- 
siderations, 


Send for copies on approval==== 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


About the 


AUTHORS 


e Dr. Dudley Ashton, professor and 
chairman of the Dept. of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, is chairman-elect of the 
AAHPER Professional Education Sec- 
tion. An AAHPER Honor Award re- 
cipient in 1956, she has written many 
articles for the JouRNAL and other pro- 
fessional magazines. 

e Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, professor of 
physical education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, is an active AAH- 
PER member and 1956 recipient of the 
Gulick Award. She is the author or co- 
author of nearly a dozen books, the most 
recent being Supervision in Physical 
Education (Prentice-Hall). 

e George F. Cousins jis Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. He has writ- 
ten for the RESEARCH QUARTERLY. 

e Dr. Joseph P. Dolan, research pro- 
fessor of physical education, Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, is chairman of the AAHPER Ath- 
letie Training Section. He is author of 
the textbook Treatment and Prevention 
of Athletic Injuries (Interstate Press, 
Danville, Tll.). 

e Paul Haun, M.D., is Director of Psy- 
chiatric Education, State Dept. of In- 
stitutions and Agencies, Trenton, N. J. 
He is the author of Psychiatric Sections 
in General Hospitals (F. W. Dodge 
Corp.). This is his second JouRNAL 
article. 

e Sara Staff Jernigan, director, Dept. 
of Physical Education for Women, Stet- 
son University, Deland, Fla., was the 
AAHPER delegate to the Third Con- 
gress of the International Association 
of Physical Education and Sports for 
Girls and Women. She is chairman of 
the AAHPER International Relations 
Section. 

e Louis E. Means is Consultant in 
School Recreation, California State 
Dept. of Education, Sacramento. He 
is Vice-president-elect of the AAHPER 
Recreation Division. 

e Comdr. Arthur M. Potter, USNR, is a 
member of the physical education facul- 
ty at the U.S. Naval Academy, Annapo- 
lis, Maryland. He is author of the 
recently published book, Squash Rac- 
quets (U.S. Naval Institute). 

e Dr. S. C. Staley is Dean, College of 
Physical Education, University of Tlli- 
nois, Urbana. He has served as chair- 
man of several AAHPER sections, and 
is the author of 11 books and 30 ar- 
ticles. 
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OUR COVER 

IT’S time to make your sports 
album. Credits are due U.S. 
Navy for hockey photo of 
Clarke Murphy, Jr., 1956 
olympic squad; to George 
Washington University 
(Cameramen Ine.) for foot- 
ball photo of Diek Claypool, 
1957 fullback; to University 
of Maryland for lacrosse pho- 
to; and to Cleveland for soe- 
cer photo. Our featured fall 
sport is field hockey for boys 
and men (see pages 8-10). 
Cover art by John Donald- 
son, Design Directors. 

IN THIS ISSUE 

YOU will often refer to our 
center section for Association 
affairs —1957 awards, past 
award recipients, nomina- 
tions, and officers. 

A GLANCE AHEAD 
NOVEMBER will be another 
80-page issue, featuring vol- 
leyball and basketball. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the ‘ssue with which it 
ls to take effect. Address 


Circulation Dept., AAHPER 
1201 (6th St, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. Cc. 


Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage. 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
your former address once the Post 
Office has been notified of your ad- 
dress change. Duplicate copies, can- 
not be sent. 
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To help you 
answer all 
her questions... 


Young girls ask ever so many questions 
these days—healthy, intelligent ques- 
tions about their changing selves, their 
menstrual cycle, problems of personal 
hygiene—even questions about internal 
sanitary protection and its growing ac- 
ceptance among their older friends. 


To help you handle questions like 
these-—indeed to help you round out 
your courses—Tampax® has designed 
an invaluable teaching aid which covers 
every aspect of feminine hygiene. The 
teachers’ manual, ‘“‘How Times Have 
Changed,” discusses’ age-old miscon- 
ceptions and superstitions about men- 
struation. It contains doctors’ published 
reports on internal sanitary protection, 
and accurate anatomical charts from 
which to teach. 

The complete kit includes the stu- 
dents’ leaflet, “It’s Natural—It’s Normal” 

. especially written to help your young 
students attain a healthy attitude towards 
their menstruation as the badge of their 
womanhood. You'll want the complete 
kit. Send for it today. 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED J-107-D 
161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send the free material checked. Tampax 
achers Times Have Changed. ' 

) Booklet for students “It’s Natural — It’s Nor- 
mal” with order card for additional free supply. 


Readers — here’s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


Dear Epiror: 


I am writing a book on school-made 
athletic equipment which should be a 
benefit to the profession by showing how 
to build items that others have devised 
and used successfully. The do-it-yourself 
eraze is nothing new to the physical edu- 
cation profession. Because of meager 
budgets, we have always had the neces- 
sity that is the mother of invention. 

From time to time your magazine pub- 
lishes an article, ‘How to Make Your 
Own ;’ but for each idea which 
has come out there are a dozen other 
good ones that have not. Many coaches, 
teachers, and recreation leaders have de- 
vised items which deserve to be passed 
on. I would like to hear from these 
people about what they have made and 
how they made it, and it occurred to 
me that the Editor’s Mail column would 
be an excellent way to contact them. 

I want to know about equipment 
which has been made by teacher, coach, 
student, recreation leader, school shop, 
or maintenance man for any sport or 
evolution connected with physical edu- 
cation or recreation—in the locker room, 
office, gym, or on the field. I know the 
composite experience of your readers 
ean contribute much to such a reference 
manual. 

ENSIGN JOEL W. CARTER, U.S.N.R. 
Box 109 
Fort Amador, Canal Zone 


Equipment ideas are published once a year 
in the JOURNAL How We Do It section. 
Readers who can help Ensign Carter should 
write directly to him. 


Dear Epiror: 

It was a pleasure to be an exhibitor 
at the conferences held in Syracuse, 
Detroit, and New York during the past 
winter. At all of these shows we had on 
display a Cage Ball. The interest shown 
by the visitors in this item was almost 
unbelievable. Teachers of all age groups 
related how they used the ball and the 
interest shown in it by their students. 
Most had their own ideas and improvised 
games to fit their needs. Some used 
the basketball courts, others volleyball 
standards and nets. Innumerable teach- 
ers asked for instructions on how to 
play the game. We related many ways 
told to us by other teachers and they all 
seemed pleased to have the information. 


We feel that if it is possible to get 
together some of the better rules for 
playing the various games and to pub- 
lish them in the “How We Do It” see- 
tion of the JouRNAL, you would have 
many interested readers. 

R. W. VANDEMAPK 

Premier Athletic Products Corp. 

River-Vale, New Jersey 
JOURNAL readers are invited to send in 
original games for our How We Do It sec- 
tion (see page 69) at any time. Any games 
using a cage ball would be of special interest. 


Dear Epiror: 

Since becoming what the Social Se- 
curity folk call “self-employed” (tact- 
ful, aren’t they?) I’ve had more time 
for professional reading than I’ve had 
since Hector was a pup. I’ve enjoyed 
tremendously the AAHPER Journat, 
besides learning what is going on in the 
forward looking programs in all three 
areas. As one who dabbled in physical 
education and coaching a generation ago 
without much preparation, I’m continu- 
ally thrilled at the progress that has 
been made. 

To you and your associates who pro- 
duce this readable magazine, my hearty 
congratulations ! 

WortH McCiure, Former 
Executive-Secretary 
American Assn. of School 
Administrators (NEA) 
Washington, D. C, 
Dear Eprror: 

Every month I await the arrival of 
the JouRNAL hoping that the latest issue 
will not be torn, ripped, dog-eared, or 
that a chunk will not be chewed out of 
one of the corners. 

I suppose during the mailing (from 
the publishing plant to my doorstep) 
the JourNAL is not handled with too 
much eare. 

May I hopefully suggest that you 
protect future copies of the JourNAL 
by sealing them in the manner that you 
sealed the October 1956 issue. Sealed in 
this fashion, the JouRNAL ean be pro- 
tected from rain, snow, and much rough- 
handling. 

I wish you would consider my sugges- 
gestion, because I really would appre- 
ciate receiving my JOURNAL in one piece. 

JULIE JOHNSON, Student 
Dept. of Physical Education 
Temple University 


We have had very few complaints from 
AAHPER members about the condition in 
which their journals arrive, so that we feel 
this case must be a matter of local handling 
in the Post Office. Our circulation department 
is always glad to replace any issues of our 
JOURNAL that arrive in bad shape, if mem- 
bers will return the torn ones with a request 
for replacements. As for method of mailing, 
surveys by leading magazines indicate that 
ours is the most desirable method. Wrappers 
and binders have disadvantages, too. JOUR- 
NAL readers are invited to comment. * 
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STAR 


they play their best with a basketball 
by SEAMLESS 


580—with Kolite cover, Nylon wind- 


ye ing, Butyl bladder and Kantleek 
DECIXE! valve. For years this ball has been an 


outstanding leader among schools. 
Approved by A.A.U., N.C.A.A. and 
N.F.S.H.S.A.A. List $15.65. 


502—An official size and weight bas- 
ketball with top grade rubber cover. 
Nylon wound. Butyl bladder with 
Kantleek valve. Available in brown 
or white. List $12.30. 


590 DELUXE—For top league games, the 590 with its Kolite 


cover features new plateau pebbling and wider channels for ” a 
surer grip and better passing, dribbling and shooting. Water- r= BOB woe ap nape ed 
proof and scuff-proof, the 590 has Nylon winding which pre- hachetaie Wound with ye og ; 
vents tears and insures years of extra life. Butyl bladder and specially processed high tensile 
patented Kantleek valve virtually eliminate need for rein- strength thread, it will stand long, 
flation. Each ball inspected for perfection. Approved for official hard wear. An excellent practice ball 
N.F.S.H.S.A.A., N.C.A.A. and A.A.U. play. List $21.25. at a popular price. List $8.50. 


ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


THE SEAMLESS COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 3. CONN.. U.S.A. 
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United States vs Singapore. Singapore is attacking U. S. 


A good sport for secondary school and 
college physical education programs 


by ARTHUR M. POTTER 
Commander, USNR, U. S. Naval Academy 


Goal and goalie is preparing to kick ball out of danger. = 


Ray Wittelsberger is man in center. 


IELD HOCKEY for men, an 

Olympie sport, offers colleges and 
secondary schools a low-cost, low- 
injury-rate, carry-over sport. Played 
in both spring and fall, it is a highly 
skilled team game, much enjoyed by 
the players. 

India dominates field hockey for 
men as an international sport. Eng- 
land, the Netherlands, Germany, and 
Pakistan also field teams. The In- 
dians use the short toe stick which 
the Americans are adopting. Eng- 
land uses a heavier long-toed stick. 
The Mount Washington team, Bal- 
timore, is the perennial United 
States champion team. 

GOOD GAME . 

Field hockey is played with sticks 
and a ball on a field between two 
teams of 11 men each.! It is similar 
to soccer, but no obstruction is al- 
lowed, such as the placing of one’s 
body between his opponent and the 
ball. The umpire refrains from eall- 
ing a penalty that would give ad- 
vantage to the offending team. Be- 
cause of possible injury from the 
swinging sticks, strict rules prevent 
players from blocking, ete. Basket- 
ball and lacrosse players do very 
well in field hockey. 


1 Rules for field hockey for boys and 
men may be obtained from the Interna- 
tional Hockey Board (Distributed by Sla- 
zenger’s, Ine., 45 Columbus Ave., New 
York 23, N. Y. at 10e per copy). 


HITTING. Eyes are 

on ball and left 
shoulder is up. Ball 
can be hit with flat 


face of stick only 


THE BULLY. Opponents stand facing each other, with both 
sticks on the ground to start the bully. Sticks are then 
tapped together three times over the ball. After the third and stick cannot be 
tap, one player must play the ball with his stick before it raised above shoul- 

is put into general play. der. 


THE SCOOP, used in distributing the ball 

through and around opponents. Note that 

hands are apart to give more accurate con- 
trol when scooping. 


HITTING. The follow-through, stick still below 
the shoulder. 
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The two players illustrating field 
hockey techniques here are Ray Wit- 
telsberger (white jersey) and Clarke 
Murphy, Jr. (black jersey). Ray 
was All-American Lacrosse for three 
years and starred on the Olympic 
field hockey teams in 1952 and 1956. 
Clarke Murphy, Jr., was a swim- 
ming star and lacrosse player for 
Johns Hopkins University. He was 
selected for the 1952 and 1956 field 
hockey Olympic squad. 


ADD IT TO YOUR PROGRAM 

Field hockey for boys and men is 
a comparatively new sport in the 
United States, though field hockey 
for girls and women has long been 
popular in schools and colleges in 
this country.” It is hoped that the 
illustrations of techniques presented. 

(Concluded on next page) 


2Rules and helpful articles on field 
hockey for girls and women may be ob- 
tained from AAHPER. Write for Field 
Hockey-Lacrosse Guide, 1956-58, published 
by the Division for Girls and Women’s 
Sports, 75¢ per copy. 


handed tackle. 


REVERSING STICK. Only 
flat side of stick may be 
used. 


Right: HAND 

STOPPING BALL 

to bring it under 
control. 


TACKLIN 5. Ray Wittelsberger (white jersey) using right- 
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The field of play for field hockey for boys and men. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


STICK STOPPING BALL. 
Stick is held at 45 degree 
angle for dead stop. 


STICK STOPPING BALL 
when it is scooped or hit. 


TACKLING. Ray Wittels- 
berger (white jersey) using 
left-handed tackle. 


ROLL-IN FOLLOW- 
THROUGH. Stick and feet 
are behind the line. Fingers 
holding ball are stiff to 
prevent lofting. Hand is 
kept close to ground. 
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Players and their positions on the playing field. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 
HAVE ADOPTED THIS BOOK! 


¥ A complete book of physical edu- 
cation for high school boys and 
girls (8th-12th grades) 


¥ A book written expressly for teen- 
enjoyment 


¥ A book based on sound educa- 
tional principles written by well- 
known people in the field 


¥ A book profusely illustrated, show- 
ing skills, strategy, fields, and 
equipment 


Clothbound — $3.00 
Cover in four colors 
416 pages * 6”x9” 


Teachers Guide 


The Guide explains how to use the 
text for more effective teaching 
of physical education. 


64 pp. 50c 


Order From: 


AAHPER 
1201 - 16th St., Wash, D. C. 
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GOING AROUND OPPONENT. Clarke Murphy, Jr. (black 
jersey) fakes to left, starts to pass to right. 


INTERPOSING. Black is 
committing a foul, since 
player may not obstruct 
opponent by running be- 
tween him and the ball. 


GOING AROUND OPPONENT. Black 


from white, then starts to left and prevents interposing. 


passes to right, away 


GOING AROUND OPPONENT. Black, moving fast, picks when ball cannot be hit 
up pass. cleanly and more control- 


lable than a hit. 


in this article will stimulate schools 
and colleges to add field hockey for 
boys and men to their physical edu- 
cation offerings. The author is now 
preparing an illustrated pamphlet 
for use as a teaching device at the 
United States Naval Academy, 
pending approval of field hockey as 
part of the Academy’s physical edu- 
cation curriculum. Henry Kirk 
Greer, president of the National 
Field Hockey Association and Olym- 
pie coach, believes the schools and 
colleges will furnish the future 
United States Olympic teams. * 


CHOP SHOT, used in close to 
get the most power. 


goal to 
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THE TOP BUY IN PETSICAL EDUCATION UNO 


Complete Phys Ed Uniforms 


Combinations at 
LOW PRICES 


FEATURING: 


@ T-Shirts in white and colors. 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 

@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 

@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, dering. This is still another 
run or wash out. big reason why it will pay 

e @ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design you to standardize with , 

+ at no extra charge. CHAMPION. 


CHAMPION is the only 
manufacturer of processed 
athletic knitwear whose 
complete line has been 
awarded the CERTIFIED 
WASHABLE SEAL of the 


American Institute of Laun- 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 14” 
elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design . 

"$1 .60 per uniform. 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, 
Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown, 
Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ- 
ing shirt and pants processed in your own 
school color with your own design . . . 


$1.65 per uniform. 


T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 
ors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, Gold 
and Old Gold. Same construction as 78QS. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L, 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design .. . 


$1.80 per uniform. 


ee! GYM cond Lig sample request 
ple of the irt an ym Pan must come from the Physical tauca- 
WRITE FOR 1957 CATALOG f2! SUIT Re can see how a gym suit for tion department or office. Please 
SAMPLE Physical Education classes will specify design and color when writ- 

with your design in your school color ing for sample. 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3,N.Y. — 


GYM SUIT! COMBINATION | | | 
White) ond colors) Color) 
| 3 
| 
| 
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qualities of the professional 


in hospital recreation 


by PAUL HAUN, M.D. 


Director of Psychiatric Education 


New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies 


HE LAYMAN’S notion of the 

professional person engaged in 
hospital work is often colored by the 
popular mythology which surrounds 
the scientist. Commonly, he is be- 
lieved to be an ‘‘egg-head’’ pos- 
sessed of a vast store of recondite 
knowledge, busy with abstruse for- 
mulae, and surrounded by retorts, 
condensors, and mysterious electron- 
ic apparatus. 

Yet, with all his respect for sci- 
ence, the layman is equally insistent 
that there is another picture of the 
healer —the comfortable, old-fash- 
ioned family doctor — kindly, de- 
pendable, resourceful. 

Neither of these stereotypes de- 
fines reality, yet both remind us of 
the truth that every professional 
person whose work is with sick peo- 
ple does practice an art as well as a 
science. Tempering and guiding his 
knowledge and his technical skills 
must be the human qualities of judg- 
ment, discretion, and understanding, 
coupled with that most uncommon 
of all things—common sense. 


KNOWLEDGE VS. ART 


Knowledge can be written down 
and explained. It can be taught and 
it can be learned. Technical skills 
can be demonstrated, analyzed, 
practiced, and eventually mastered. 
These are the processes occurring in 
our schools, although by no means 
the only ones of educational impor- 
tance to the student. Much that is 
essentially factual in all of the pro- 
fessions allied to medicine can thus 
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Eprror’s Nore: In the brief space of this 
article, it is impossible for the author to 
cover all qualities of a professional person 
in hospital recreation, The list of quali- 
ties presented will serve as a springboard 
for discussion of the topic, Professional 
Attitudes and Practices, at the forthcom- 
ing National Conference on Recreation for 
the Mentally Ill, Hotel Woodner, Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 17-20. 


be learned by the apt beginner with- 
out departing from the familiar 
learning patterns of his past. 

We face a rather different prob- 
lem when it comes to those qualities 
summed up in the concept of art. 
Here we tend to rely upon tradition, 
example, apprenticeship, and time, 
while experience, which can be the 
harshest of all teachers, comes into 
play as the ultimate molding influ- 
ence. Clerkships, residencies, in- 
ternships, field placements, fellow- 
ships, and kindred assignments do, 
of course, broaden the graduates’ 
technical competence. Their chief 
value, however, may consist in the 
opportunity they give the hospital 
newcomer to absorb, by a sort of 
osmosis, those attitudes which are 
essential to all professional people 
who would work to good purpose 
with the sick. 


OUR ATTITUDES 


By their nature, attitudes differ 
from factual knowledge. It would 
be unreasonable to suppose that they 
could be learned by memorizing, by 
the laboratory logic of chemical as- 
say, or by mathematical proof. We 
do not possess them until they have 


become integral parts of our per- 
sonalities, and significant changes 
in our personalities, it must be reec- 
ognized, do not easily come about. 
Self awareness, and whatever de- 
gree of objectivity we can achieve 
as regards our day to day experi- 
ences can assist us in our task. It is 
also possible that we can be helped 
by a more explicit statement of those 
professional qualities which all of us 
strive to achieve in our relationships 
with patients. 


LIST OF QUALITIES 

Each of the ten qualities of the 
professional person listed below are 
the end result of a constellation of 
attitudes toward one’s self, toward 
one’s associates, toward patients, 
and toward the moral universe. In a 
previous century, they would per- 
haps have been ealled sentiments, 
beliefs, allegiances, and convictions. 


1. Psychotic and emotionally condi- 
tioned behavior is recognized as 
symptomatic. 

The professional person reacts to 
behavior irregularities with under- 
standing and consideration. No one 
becomes angry when a patient devel- 
ops a fever. Although some behavior 
must be forbidden in the best inter- 
est of the group and for the wel- 
fare of the patient, professional atti- 
tudes are non-condemnatory of the 
individual. 

2. Patients are dealt with honestly. 
Promises are kept. Appointments 

are honored and apologies offered 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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the latest in scown and tinea / 


SELEKTOR® MODEL MB-900 


No other scoreboard made, regardless of price, offers 
morein split second accuracy, mechanical dependability 
and easy operation. AUTOMATIC time recording in 
minutes and seconds with time left to play automatically 
diminishing in seconds. COLORFUL— “‘Time”’ panel is 
green during play; turns red during time out. Timing 
figures are green, scoring figures amber, quarter lights 
red. SEPARATE HORN automatically signals end of 
periods (or can be manualty operated from control box) 
HIGH VISIBILITY anywhere in gym. Big 10” x 6%” 
numerals contain 24 lamps, each in reflecting tube. 
QUICK RESET can be made to any desired time. 
POSITIVE CONTROL by self-returning toggle switch 
type control box. BIG AND RUGGED—/72" x 34%”. 
Reinforced steel construction. Black wrinkle finish; 
other colors available. EASY SERVICING. All oper- 
ating units of plug-in type. 


CLOCK TYPE MODEL MB-800 


An excellent scorer and timer, 32” wide, 53” 
high, at a real economy price. VISION 
TESTED NUMBERS —10" x 6% "—made up 
of 24 amber lamps in bright reflector tubes. 
BIG CLOCK 25” diameter face, white baked 
enamel on steel. Available for 6, 8, 10 or 20 
minute periods. Synchronous motor, dead 
stop brake. Timer stops automatically at end 
of period. AUTOMATIC SIGNALLING at end 
of period by extra loud portable horn. (Can 
be operated manually from control box.) 
INSTANT CONTROL from toggle-switch 
operated control box. BUILT TO LAST. Con- 
struction, all steel reinforced. Wiring com- 
parable to highest priced scoreboards. Black 
baked-on wrinkle finish. 


Everything big-time equipment should have plus extra features 
that make these scoreboards the game’s best and biggest values. 


Tops in precision, speed and control simplicity. Write for Brochure. 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. ¢3544 DE KALB ST.¢ ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 


SPECIFY the be 


, then INSIST on it! 


BASKETBALL 
SCOREBOARDS 
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Qualities of Professional 
(Continued from page 12) 

when over-riding circumstances ne- 
cessitate a cancellation. Confidences 
are not solicited. When the patient 
asks that volunteered information 
not be repeated, he is urged to con- 
fide in his physician. When this in- 
formation concerns such things as 
suicidal plans, attempts at escape, 
ete., he is told that the worker must 
inform the medical staff. 


3. The individuality of the patient is 
respected. 


Although certain behavior may 
appear childish, the professional 
person does not treat the patient 
with condescension. Ridicule and 
sarcasm are not employed, nor are 
others allowed to amuse themselves 
at the patient’s expense. Curious 
prying into the patient’s affairs is 
not countenanced. All relevant in- 
formation regarding the patient is 
freely shared with professionally in- 
terested staff within the hospital, but 
is never discussed outside of the in- 
stitution. The patient’s delusional 
beliefs are not challenged, but nei- 
ther are they concurred in. The 
professional person does not attempt 
to impose his value system upon the 
patient. 


4. The patient’s welfare is placed 
above other considerations. 


Self-interest, comfort, personal 
convenience, advancement, prestige, 
monetary gain, status, and like con- 
siderations are not appropriate goals 
in the professional life. In devoting 
himself to the welfare of the patient 
at the expense of such alternate pur- 
poses, the professional person is en- 
‘titled to security in his position, de- 
cent working conditions, adequate 
financial recompense, and _profes- 
sional recognition. 


5. Unprofessional involvement with 
the patient and his relatives is 
avoided. 

Gratuities are not accepted, since 
they entail resultant obligations 
which limit the freedom of profes- 
sional action. Relationships of an 
exclusively social character with pa- 
tients or their relatives impair the 
professional person’s effectiveness 
for similar reasons, and raise ques- 
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Professional 


Preparation of 


Recreation Personnel 


Conference Report, 
November 14-16, 1956 


1957 $1.00 


Contents include general ses- 
sion addresses by Carl Nordly 
and William L. Hughes, recom- 
mendations for personnel, facul- 
ty, facilities, undergraduate and 
graduate curriculum, preparation 
for specialized leadership, and 
implementation of recommenda- 
tions. 


Order from AAHPER 
1201 - 16th St., N.W. 
Wash., D. C. 


tions as to his integrity in the minds 
of other patients and of the staff. 
Romantic entanglements bring to an 
end the professional person’s ca- 
pacity for objective work with the 


-patient. 


6. The subjective emotional response 
of the professional person to the 
patient is warm, friendly and sup- 
porting. 

In their contacts with other peo- 
ple, psychiatric patients are excep- 
tionally sensitive to unspoken atti- 
tudes and unexpressed feeling states. 
A studied manner, simulated emo- 
tion, or artificial behavior on the 
part of a hospital worker is usually 
understood by the patient as con- 
descension and dishonesty. Such 
techniques commonly damage the re- 
lationship and impair the worker’s 
effectiveness. A genuine liking for 
patients when coupled with technical 
competence is the essence of profes- 
sional effectiveness. 


7. The professional person identifies 
with the purposes of the hospital 
and works for their realization. 
Authority exercised in pursuit of 

the institution’s goals is respected. 


Leadership at each administrative 
level is supported. The essential 
contributions made by all hospital 
personnel toward the common pur- 
pose are recognized and accepted. 


8. Relevant information is willingly 
shared with associates and techni- 
cal instruction gladly offered to 
qualified aspirants. 


Since promotion of the patient’s 
welfare is the responsibility of each 
staff member, all useful information 
which may contribute to this end is 
pooled. ‘‘Patented’’ ideas, secret 
techniques, and copyrighted skills 
are incompatible with professional 
standards. 


9. The professional person continues 
to learn. 


An open mind toward unfamiliar 
ideas and professional viewpoints; 
willingness to learn from associates 
and supervisors; objective analysis 
of personal performance; and con- 
tinuing study in one’s own and in 
kindred vocational fields through 
reading, discussion and attendance 
at meetings are marks of the profes- 
sional person. 


10. The professional person maintains 
his objectivity. 


Enthusiasm for and absorption in 
his own profession are balanced in 
the professional person with ana- 
lytic, evaluative, and constructively 
critical attitudes which enable him 
at all times to examine his work in 
appropriate perspective. 


PATIENTS ARE PEOPLE 


The abbreviated examples which 
are given above of the application 
of one’s attitudes to a few concrete 
situations concern psychiatric hos- 
pitals and their patients. It would 
be incorrect, however, to assume 
that this is the only medical setting 
in which such qualities are expected 
of the professional person; or that 
this article is a compendium of all 
the qualities of such a person. Pa- 
tients are people, whether their ill- 
ness is of the mind or of the body, 
and much of the art of dealing with 
the sick lies in the complete under- 
standing and acceptance of this 
fact. * 
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THE 
ILLINOIS STORY 


How the University of Illinois 
School of Physical Education won 
its fight to keep the challenged 
physical education requirement 


by S. C. STALEY 


Dean, College of Physical Education 
University of Illinois 


HE CHIEF purpose of this ar- 

ticle is to make a summary re- 
port of the activities of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois School of Physical 
Education faculty in contesting a 
recent. proposal to discontinue the 
University physical education re- 
quirement. 

The University of Illinois has had 
a required program in physical edu- 
cation since 1898. The principal 
features of the requirement in ef- 
fect at the time of challenge, and 
still in effect, are as follows: 

All students, including both men and 
women, are required to secure four semes- 
ters credit in physical education. All 
courses meet three times per week for one 
hour (30 minutes of activity) or two days 
per week for two hours (75 minutes of 
activity) and carry one hour credit. All 
beginning students are required to take a 
health examination given by the Health 
Service Department staff. Based on find- 
ings, students may be, (a) permanently 
exempted from the requirement, (b) tem- 
porarily excused for a semester, (c) re- 
quired to register in specific courses, (d) 
prohibited from registering in specific 
courses, or (e) permitted to register free- 
ly. Students are graded in terms of the 
established University grading system (A, 
B, C, D, E) and are required to secure 
passing grades (A, B, C, D) to receive 
eredit. Students are not permitted to sub- 
stitute other activities (Intramural sports, 
Varsity sports, Band, ete.) for physical 
education. In conformity with a general 
University policy applying to all courses, 
students may secure credit toward meet- 
ing the requirement through taking and 
passing proficiency examinations in all 
courses, excepting Prescribed Exercise—a 
course for physically handicapped students. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


THE RESOLUTION 

Owing to a combination of cir- 
cumstances, the University Senate 
(comprised of all full professors) 
at its regular meeting in June 1956 
adopted the following resolution: 
‘That the Senate Committee on 
Edueational Policy study the desir- 
ability of abandoning compulsory 
Physical Education as an all-Uni- 
versity requirement and make rec- 
ommendations to the University 
Senate in 1957.’’ 

To deal with this resolution, the 
Executive Committee of the School 
of Physical Education, and then 
later the entire faculty, carefully re- 
viewed the situation and laid out a 
program of action. These activities 
culminated in framing a list of proj- 
ects designed to contest the Senate’s 
resolution, and committees were as- 
signed to follow through on each 
project. 


PROJECTS CONTESTING RESOLUTION 

Projects designed to support con- 
tinuation of the physical education 
requirement were: 

1. Report on statements of organiza- 
tions (AMA, NEA, etc.) and prominent 
individuals (Eisenhower, White, ete.) re- 
garding physical education, fitness, and 
exercise.’ 

2. Outline history of U. 
physical education 
women. 

3. Statement re the objectives of U. of 
Illinois service program in physical edu- 
eation, men and women. 

4. Statement re related outcomes and 
side effects of U. of Illinois service pro- 


of Illinois 
requirement: men, 


Physical education students at the University 
of Illinois receive 


instruction in softball. 


gram in physical education: men and 
women. 

5. Booklets: Outline of U. of Illinois 
service programs in physical education: 
men (1954); women (1956). 

6. Instructor’s Manual: U. of Illinois 
service program in physical education for 
men (1956). 

7. Staff Manual: U. of Illinois Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women 
(1955). 

8. Report on participation in activities 
learned in women’s physical education 
service classes by U. of Illinois upper- 
class women (1955). 

9. Report on participation in activities 
learned in men’s physical education service 
classes by U. of Illinois male alumni 
(1953). 

10. Reports on motor fitness: U. of 
Illinois freshman students: men (1954); 
women (1956). 

11. Reports on physical education re- 
quirements of American colleges and uni- 
versities: men; women. 

12. Report on U. of Illinois student 
opinion regarding physical education re- 
quirement: men and women (1956). 

13. Report on U. of Illinois parent 
opinion regarding physical education re- 
quirement (1956). Not completed. 

14. Report on U. of Illinois alumni 
opinion regarding physical education re- 
quirement (1956). Not completed. 

15. Report on average size and range 
of U. of Illinois service classes in physical 
education: men; women (1955-56). Not 
completed. 

16. Report on total cost, average class 
cost, and average student cost of U. of 
Illinois service program in physical edu- 
eation: men, women (1955-56). Not com- 
pleted. 

17. Sound motion picture (22 minutes), 
of U. of Illinois service program in physi- 
cal education for men (1956). 

(Continued on page 30) 
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A NEW WORLD OF FUNe 


On Playgrounds, in Gyms, all Confined Areas 


Here is a wonderful answer to your need for exciting, 
interesting play . indoors and in any confined 
areas, even in swim pools because Scoop floats and is 
waterproof. 


You catch, carry and throw the ball (Cosom’s Fun Ball) 
with Scoop, never using the hand; thus opening a 
whole new world of fun and skill. 


INSTANT APPEAL TO EVERY AGE From 3rd Graders to Adults... 


Scoop appeals to boys, girls, men, women because it 
is a new, different and skill-building way to “play 
ball.’ With Scoop you can play individually in twos, 
in fours, in teams. Jai Alai, La Crosse, basketball, 
handball, soft ball, field hockey, ice hockey, water 
hockey, baseball . . . almost any sport played with a 
ball can be adapted with Scoop for safe, fast, fun- 
filled play indoors and in confined areas. 


,SAFE-T-PLAY, 


RopuctZ 


INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


6012 WAYZATA BLVD, 


And Scoop is SAFE! Made of light, resilient Polyethy- 
lene . . . both ball and Scoop . . . even the smallest 
child cannot be harmed. Yet Scoop is amazingly tough 
and durable; giving endless hours of fun-packed play. 
Fun Ball is so light (only 2 ounces) it can be safely 
used indoors. Its special ‘short flight’’ characteristics 
prevents dangerous “running out of bounds’ when 
used outdoors. 


. They All Play Scoop! 


A whole new chapter can be added to your book of 
Recreation with Scoop; giving you the equal of costly 
new facilities at trifling expense. Order Scoop from 
your supply house or directly from Cosom Industries. 
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PAST year has brought 
great interest in fitness. Presi- 
uent Eisenhower’s Conference on 
Fitness of American Youth was held 
June 18-19, 1956, at Annapolis. By 
Executive Order, the President pro- 
vided for a Council on Youth Fit- 
ness and a Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Fitness of American 
Youth.! September 6, 1956, Shane 
MacCarthy was appointed Execu- 
tive Director of the President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness. The 
AAHPER held a national fitness 
conference in Washington, D. C., 
September 12-15, 1956.2 The Citi- 
zens Advisory Committee held its 
first meeting at the United States 
Military Academy, West Point, Sep- 
tember 9 and 10, 1957. 

In his opening remarks at the 
President’s Conference on Youth 
Fitness, Vice-President Nixon said: 

‘“*We are not a Nation of softies, but 
we could become one if proper attention 
is not given to the trend of our times to- 
ward the invention of all sorts of gadgets 
which make life easy but, in so doing, re- 
duce the opportunity for normal, physical, 
health-giving exercise.’’ 

NATIONAL CONCERN 

National concern about fitness is 
unique in peacetime, and significant 
developments have occurred which 
indicate that a new day may be 
dawning for health education, physi- 
cal education, recreation and out- 
door edueation, in our American eul- 
ture#fShane MacCarthy has traveled 
‘the width and breadth of the land 
speaking to lay and _ professional 
groups. Fitness councils have been 
formed in some states and others are 
on the way. Governor Stratton of 
Illinois called a ‘‘Governor’s Con- 
ference on Fitness’? and plans are 
developing in other states. Numer- 
ous national magazines have carried 
fitness stories, and public interest 
is being slowly but surely aroused. 


1S8ee the September 1956 AAHPER 
JoURNAL for Executive Order and article 
on the President’s Conference, pages 8, 9, 
10 and 30. Highlights and recommenda- 
tions of the Conference appear in the 
March 1957 issue, pages 33 and 34. 

2See ‘‘The AAHPER Conference on 
Fitness,’’ November 1956 AAHPER Jour- 
NAL, p. 10. 

3See ‘‘Fitness in Illinois,’’ p. 34 and 
**A Review of State Fitness Activities, 
1957,’’ p. 37, September 1957 AAHPER 
JOURNAL. 
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Forward 
with 


FITNESS 


by RAY O. DUNCAN 


AAHPER President 


IMPLICATIONS FOR AAHPER 

What are the implications for the 
AAHPER? This national interest 
in fitness has projected our Asso- 
ciation into the national spotlight. 
We are being recognized as the larg- 
est professional group with an in- 
terest in this field. Our potential 
for leadership in the area of fitness 
is tremendous. If we expect to be 
successful in capitalizing upon this 
great opportunity, we must continue 
to crystalize our thinking and con- 


solidate our gains relative to: 


1. The Meaning of Fitness. 

An excellent definition was for- 
mulated at AAHPER’s Washington 
Fitness conference.t Implementa- 
tion must provide better methods of 
testing and evaluating; however, in 
my opinion the big job is to get pub- 
lic acceptance of what we now know 
and have to offer. If the programs 
in health, physical education, recre- 
ation, and outdoor education which 
we advocate were available to all 
children and youth, I believe that 
the fitness problem would be solved. 


2. Athletics and Physical Education. 

Athletics are a part of physical 
education, to be true; however, the 
interscholastic and _ intercollegiate 
programs are sufficiently different 
from the basic physical education 
program to create some problems 
which have caused a breach. We 
must continue to close ranks for bet- 
ter understanding between ‘‘ath- 
letic coaching’’ and physical educa- 
tion. The present regulations re- 
garding athletic competition for 
junior high school boys are in need 


4A AHPER Journat, Dec. 1956, pp. 8-9. 
Reprint available from AAHPER, 10ce. 


of study. It is possible that they do 
not satisfactorily meet present needs 
nor represent our present beliefs. 


3. Health, Physical Education, and 

Recreation at the Elementary Level. 

Our programs must be available 
for elementary children. Good prog- 
ress is being made, but we are just 
scratching the surface. Our goal is 
good programs of health, physical 
education, and recreation in every 
elementary school in the United 
States. 


4. A Progressive Sequential Program 
in Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation for All Grades 1-12. 

Facilities and scheduling are the 
big problems in our field. There is 
not sufficient time now, nor will 
there ever be sufficient time for daily 
periods in health education, physical 
education, and safety education at 
all levels. Our profession must come 
up with some workable plans for 
programs in health education, physi- 
cal education, safety, and recreation 
which will be based upon a daily 
period in all 12 grades. We must 
recognize this problem of schedul- 
ing and suggest some combinations 
which utilize the available time to 
best meet the needs of all children 
in the areas of health, physical edu- 
cation, safety, and recreation. 


UNITY OF PURPOSE 

Our convention theme for Kansas 
City is, ‘‘Forward with Fitness in 
’58.’’ This can be achieved if we 
are willing to move forward as a 
total profession with a unity of pur- 
pose—to serve children and youth 
through health, physical education, 
recreation, and outdoor education. 


| 
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VER SINCE the day in 1905 
when President Teddy Roosevelt 
ealled together college leaders of 


‘athletics and informed them that 


they should clean up the game of 
football or he would see that it was 
prohibited by appropriate legisla- 
tion, scientists, equipment manufac- 
turers, athletic trainers, coaches, 
and school administrators have bent 
over backwards to make athletics 
safe—at least safer than the year 
before. To relate that their efforts 
have been successful is a marked 
understatement. Until the school 
year of 1952-53, tremendous strides 
in rule enforcement and equipment 
improvements had caused the foot- 
ball field and other areas of body 
contact athletics to appear as safe 
as the front pew of St. Patrick’s 
on an Kaster morning. 


TOO MANY FRACTURED TEETH 
However, the start of the 1950’s 
in athletics saw an increase of frac- 
tured teeth on both the high schooi 
and college level, in addition to the 
old athletic headache, the knee in- 
jury. But to count the blessings of 
conscientious coaching and improved 
equipment, we must remember that 
today’s athletic field and gym see a 
minimum of broken clavicles, a di- 
minished number of brain concus- 
sions, fewer broken ribs, seldom if 
ever a torn spleen and gall bladder, 
and but few spinal fractures with 
their later-life involvements. 
Although the knee injury is still 
with us, from this date on it will 
mark a philosophy of calloused in- 
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Mouthpieces 


in use, 


difference if any lad engaged in con- 
tact sports sustains fractured teeth. 
The new individually fitted mouth- 
pieces have made the fractured 
tooth disappear.t When one realizes 
that the 1954-55 Handbook of the 
National Federation of High School 
Athletic Associations lists the face 
and dental injuries incurred in foot- 
ball as being 53.9 per cent of the 
total number of secondary school 
injuries, the public relations prob- 
lem comes to the fore. 


ALARMING STATISTICS 

The alarming results of Vanet’s? 
survey in 1950 showed that in 62 
colleges, 733 teeth were injured. 
Something had to be done. Too 
many parents of fine young athletes 
were finding the aesthetic result of 
football for their sons’ faces, the 
‘*football smile,’’ too high a price 
to pay for the benefits received. 
There can be counted hundreds of 
high school coaches who had to sit 
on the sideline and watch the best 
right tackle prospect toot a saxa- 
phone in the high school band, be- 
cause the lad’s anxious mother felt 
that the boy’s mouth was safer. 


AN ALERT DENTISTRY 

One of the finest actions in Public 
Health service was rendered by the 
Wyandotte Dental Society, Kansas 
City, Kansas, an organization whose 


1See previous AAHPER Journat arti- 
cle, ‘‘ Football’s Ounce of Prevention,’’ by 
Jack F. Catheart, D.D.S., Oct. 1953, p. 8. 

2 Randy Vanet, ‘‘Gridiron Challenge,’’ 
Dental Survey, 27:1258. Sept. 1951. 


We Can Eliminate 
the Broken Tooth 


Mouthpieces make contact sports 
safe for your players’ teeth 


by JOSEPH P. DOLAN 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville 


United Press Photo. 
The "football smile." 

efforts to control fractured teeth in 
high school football is reported by 
Dukes.* Dr. Dukes reported that his 
society of dentists fitted 540 lads in 
his area during the 1953 season, and 
not one lad suffered a tooth injury. 
Here was a harbinger that football 
tooth fractures would (and could) 
be reduced to absolute zero. Dr. 
Dukes further revealed that he had 
used 45 latex mouthpieces and 495 
Featherbite mouthpieces. 
LOW COST MOUTHPIECE 

The writings of Dr. George W. 
Crane? reveal that with the Feather- 
bite guard an insurance policy is 
issued with each mouthpiece which 
offers the wearer $250.00 for dental 
injuries sustained while wearing the 
mouthpiece. And the cost of such a 
mouthpiece is less than one-half the 
cost of a pair of football shoes. 

(Concluded on page 74) 

3H. H. Dukes, ‘‘ Football Mouthpieces 
Reduce Tooth Injuries to Zero,’’ Kansas 
State Dental Journal, May 1955. 

4George W. Crane, ‘‘How To Save 
Teen-Agers’ Teeth and Boost Dentistry,’’ 
CAL Magazine, Chieago, Ill., March 1956. 
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hronbound LOORS 


Edsel Ford High School, Dearborn, Mich. 
Architect: Eberle M. Smith Assoc., Inc.. 
Robbins Ironbound* Continuous Strip* Maple Floor 4 Fl N H E 


installed by: Whitcomb-Bauer Flooring, Inc. 
ond finished with Hillyard Floor Treatments 


a combination that CaN take Ue / Manufacturers and installers agree, famous 


Ironbound* floors are best conditioned for lifetime service by the application of Hillyard finishes. Super- 
lative Hillyard treatments help these fine floors retain their original beauty, smoothness, toughness, and 
ease of maintenance over literally generations of hard wear. 


—LEADING AUTHORIZED IRONBOUND* THE MANUFACTURER 
INSTALLERS CHOOSE HILLYARD FINISHES RECOMMENDS HILLVYARD- 


© HEAVY DUTY INDUSTRIAL WOOD FLOORS 
10TH, 1054 REED CITY. MOCHEGAN 


87, JOSEPH, 


C “It may be of interest to you 
that we have in our personal 
contacts over the past several years, always recommended 
the Hillyard Products and Hillyard Service, not only to our 
-, floor installers across the country, but to architects, owners 
Ly and the like. | know several of our lronbound installers 
use Hillyard’s exclusively. We always feel perfectly confi- 
. Cs dent when we recommend Hillyard’s, as we know our cus- 
3 tomer will be getting the best.” 


HILLYARD, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Without obligation, please have my nearby Hillyard 
“Maintaineer®” (trained floor expert) show me the 
treatments that will do most for my floors, while 
cutting maintenance costs. 


Name 


Institution. 


Address 


City State. 


i 
0. 
y 
1 
| Akron, Ohio 
| National Flor: Co. ‘Storm Co, nc. 
Boston, Mass. New York ¢ 
Canton 
Canton, 
Austin Fl 
Chicago; 
The Iront 
Clevelan 
Whitcomb-Baver.Flooring, Inc. Acme Floor Company 
Detroit, Mich. Francisco, Calif. | 
Chas. H. Anderson Floors, Ine. Southern Hardwood Co. | 
Rice Coo Weaver Co., Ine. 
“Los Angeles, Calif. South Bend, Ind. 
T. M. Reg. Robbins Flooring Co. 
Possaic. NJ. San Jose, Calif. 


Conference delegates assembled at the Hotel Woodner. 


National Conference on 
Education for Leisure 


Washington, D. C. 


May 15-18, 1957 


by LOUIS E. MEANS 


Conference Director 


HE NATIONAL Conference on 

Edueation for Leisure — The 
Role of the Publie Schoo! was held 
in Washington May 15-18, 1957. 
The accelerated demand for leader- 
ship in an era of unprecedented 
leisure, and the need for identifica- 
tion of the role the public schools 
of America should assume in the 
solution of emerging problems, 
prompted this conference. Of un- 
usual significance was the teamwork 
of 11 co-sponsoring departments of 
the National Education Association, 
with central leadership from AATI- 
PER. Undergirding this team ap- 
proach was the supporting co-opera- 
tion and participation by 11 national 
organizations intimately concerned 
with the problem. The Conference, 
held at Hotel Woodner, involved ap- 
proximately 150 school superinten- 
dents, principals, classroom teach- 
ers, industrialists, leaders of leader- 
ship preparation, and _ recreation 
administrators from all types of 
recreation agencies. 
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PURPOSES 


The purposes of this national con- 
ference were: to identify the role of 
the nation’s public schools in pro- 
viding a floor of facilities and re- 
sources whereby children, youth 
and adults of the nation could bet- 
ter meet the challenges of increasing 
leisure through opportunities that 
meet needs and interests; to explore 
ways in which community co-opera- 
tion could provide more adequate 
programs economically and _ effec- 
tively; to study curriculum strue- 
ture in leisure-related areas; and to 
identify the avenues through which 
school districts can make maximum 
contributions to community eduea- 
tion and community recreation for 
the benefit of all their citizens. 
LEADERSHIP 

Members of the Conference Steer- 
ing Committee included John L. 
Hutchinson, chairman; Donald B. 
Dyer; Harold K. Jack; John H. 
Jenny; Frank J. Manley; Margaret 
A. Mordy; and Harry C. Thompson. 


Jackson M. Anderson and Julian 
W. Smith of the AAHPER head- 
quarters staff served as staff liaison. 

Leaders for each of the discussion 
groups were Mary C. McDonald, 
Caswell M. Miles, John K. Archer, 
and Nelson Lehsten. Recorders for 
these groups were Ellen Wood, 
Lowell C. Drake, Mrs. Thomas J. 
Ford, and William Ridinger. A 
unique feature of the Conference 
was the work of four critique re- 
porters who presented their reac- 
tions and reports of work accom- 
plished through discussion. These 
leaders were Evelyn Field, Ray L. 
Hamon, James A. Sensenbaugh, and 
Mrs. Dwight Simmons. These re- 
ports were quite independent of the 
formal discussion group reports sub- 
mitted by the recorders. 

Other committees and chairmen 
included: Implementation Commit- 
tee, Channing R. Mann; Proceed- 
ings Committee, Mary E. McCoy; 
Hospitality Committee, Simon A. 
MeNeely. 

CO-OPERATING GROUPS 

The AAHPER, with ten other 
departments of the National Eduea- 
tion Association, sponsored the Con- 
ference. These groups were the 
American Association of School Ad- 


\ 


Major speakers included Shane MacCarthy 
(above) and G. Robert Koopman (below). 
Seated below is Conference Director Louis 
E. Means. 
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ministrators, American Industrial 
Arts Association, Association for 
Higher Education, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, Department 
of Rural Education, National Asso- 
ciation of Public School Adult Edu- 
eators, National Association of See- 
ondary School Principals, and the 
Musie Educators National Confer- 
ence. 

The organizations which co-oper- 
ated in the development and out- 
comes of the Conference, and their 
representatives, were: American 


Conference Steering Committee included (left to right), Jackson M. Anderson, AAHPER liaison; 


The major speakers and their top- 
ics were: Shane MacCarthy, execu- 
tive director, President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness—‘‘Leisure and Fit- 
ness’’; Hugh B. Masters, director, 
Georgia Center for Continuing Edu- 
cation—‘‘The Community’s Respon- 
sibilities in Education for Leisure’’ ; 
G. Robert Koopman, associate su- 
perintendent, Michigan Department 
of Public Instruction—‘‘The Com- 
munity School Concept’’; Frank J. 
Manley (and staff associates), direc- 
tor, Mott Foundation Program— 
“The Community School Program 
in Flint, Michigan’’; John L. Mil- 
ler, superintendent, Great Neck 


Margaret A. Mordy, Ohio State University; Frank J. Manley, Mott Foundation; Julian W. Smith, 

AAHPER liaison; John L. Hutchinson, Columbia University, chairman; John H. Jenny, Wilmington 

(Del.) Public Schools; Donald B. Dyer, Board of Education, Milwaukee; and Harold K. Jack, Vir- 

ginia Dept. of Education. Harry C. Thompson, Great Neck (N. Y.) Public Schools, also a member, 
is not pictured. 


Camping Association — Hugh W. 
Ransom ; American Council on Edu- 
cation—Howard R. Boozer; Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation — George D. Changaris; 
American Recreation Society — 
Ralph J. Andrews; Association of 
College Unions—William Hoff, Ath- 
letie and Recreation Federation of 


College Women—Joan Heusner; 
National Association of Student 
Personnel Administrators — Geary 


Eppley; National Collegiate Athlet- 
ic Association — Tom McDonough; 
Society of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
—Harold K. Jack; The Athletic In- 
stitute—Theodore P. Bank; United 
States Office of Education—Simon 
MeNeely and Elsa Schneider. 


CONFERENCE FEATURES 


A challenging and inspirational 
series of major addresses highlight- 
ed the Conference. 
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Public Schools — ‘‘The Community 
School Program in Great Neck, New 
York’’; Ernest O. Melby, distin- 
guished professor of education, 
Michigan State University — ‘‘The 
School’s Responsibility in Educa- 
tion for Leisure’’; Robert K. Burns, 
professor of business and social sci- 
ence, University of Chicago—‘‘The 
Role of Leadership in Implementing 
the Community School Concept’’; 
and Frank J. Manley—‘‘The Mott 
Foundation Program in Action.’’ 
With such an imposing array of 
major speakers to set the stage, dele- 
gates worked long and enthusiasti- 
eally in the four general areas of 
leadership, facilities and resources, 
community co-operation, and curric- 
ulum. They faced issues objective- 
ly, gave complete attention to vary- 
ing points of view, and emerged 
with positive outcomes and recom- 
mendations which may go far to- 
ward changing educational empha- 


sis in the area of leisure preparation 
and services. 

The final session was devoted to 
presentations by the critique report- 
ers and presentation of group dis- 
cussion agreements and recommen- 
dations, all of which will appear in 
the Conference Report. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


The Report of the Conference 
should be ready for distribution 
from AAHPER headquarters by 
December. The Proceedings Com- 
mittee, headed by Mary E. McCoy, 
captured all major addresses and 
general session activities by tape re- 
cording directed by William Rid- 
inger. Other members of this Com- 
mittee were Lowell C. Drake, Anne 
C. Ford, G. Robert Koopman, and 
Ellen Wood. 

Chairman Channing R. Mann and 
Implementation Committee mem- 
bers have developed a multiple im- 
plementation formula. Each of the 
members represents various areas of 
educational leadership, and, there- 
fore, the avenue of communication 
to all participating organizations is 
immediate and positive. In addition, 
this Committee has provided a num- 
ber of action designs which should 
go far toward giving real meaning 
to future developments over the na- 
tion in the area of education for 
leisure. Other members of the Im- 
plementation Committee are Cor- 
rine Bize, Kenneth W. Brown, Mary 
E. Byrnes, Lois M. Clark, William 
McBride, Everett C. Preston, Emma 
C. Steinmetz, and Rodney Tillman. 

This national conference, and oth- 
er previous conferences devoted to 
recreation, will leave an indelible im- 
pact on future designs for recrea- 
tion in American communities —a 
design which clearly establishes the 
role and the responsibility of public 
schools in the preparation of chil- 
dren and youth for wise use of lei- 
sure and in the operational recrea- 
tion business of every community. 
This Conference, as well as the pre- 
vious National Conference on the 
Professional Preparation of Reere- 
ation Personnel, continues to em- 
phasize the importance of AAHPER 
as a vital and functioning organiza- 
tion devoted to the upgrading of 
recreation. * 
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— INFLUENZA epidem- 
ics occurred in the Far East 
last spring and it appeared probable 
that an epidemic might strike the 
United States this fall or winter, 
public health and medical officials 
immediately took steps to reduce the 
size and severity of an epidemic. 
With a vaccine, antibiotics, and 
other aids now available, much can 
now be done to control the epidemic 
spread of influenza. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE VIRUS 


To understand these modern mea- 
sures, including vaccine production, 
to control influenza, however, it is 
necessary to recall certain charac- 
teristics of this virus-caused disease 
—characteristics which distinguish 
it sharply from other infectious dis- 
eases and which in the past have 
made it particularly difficult to con- 
trol. These characteristics are: 

1. Its occurrence in explosive out- 
breaks in which about 20 per cent 
or more of a local population may 
be affected in a. period of two to 
three weeks. 

2. Its rapid spread to neighbor- 
ing communities. 

3. Its tendency to involve large 
regions, even continental and global 
in scope. 

4. The tendency of the virus to 
mutate, that is, to form new types 
which do not respond to immuno- 
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INFLUENZA 
CONTROL—1957 


Material supplied by U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
Information Office 


logical measures successful against 
older forms. In fact, Sir F. Mac- 
Farlane Burnet, F. R. S., of Aus- 
tralia, one of the world’s leading 
authorities of influenza, has said, 
‘¢Of all virus diseases, influenza is prob- 
ably that in which mutational changes in 
the virus are of -greatest human impor- 
tance. . . Some of us believe that the 
influenza virus’ chief means of survival is 
its capacity for constant mutation to new 
serological patterns, and those of us who 
have had anything to do with the produc- 
tion of influenza vaccines know very well 


how that capacity ean nullify the most 
painstaking work. . .’’ 


ESTABLISHING THE VIRUS 


To overcome the difficulties these 
characteristics impose, there is now, 
and has been expanding over the 
past decade, a world-wide network of 
influenza reporting stations linked 
to a network cf laboratories for 
study of influenza virus strains. Fo- 
eal points of these networks are the 
World Influenza Center, under 
World Health Organization sponsor- 
ship, located at the National Insti- 
tute for Medical Research in Lon- 
don, and the WHO Influenza Center 
for the Americas, located in the 
Communicable Disease Center of the 
Public Health Service, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


It was in one of the laboratories 
in this world-wide network, the Wal- 
ter Reed Army Institute of Research 
in Washington, D. C. that specimens 
were received from influenza pa- 
tients in the Far East in the spring 
of 1957. After establishment of the 
virus, samples were sent to the Divi- 
sion of Biologics Standards in the 
Public Health Service’s National 
Institutes of Health and to the Com- 
municable Disease Center Labora- 
tory in Montgomery, Ala. (The Di- 
vision of Biologics Standards estab- 


lishes standards for vaccines for 
human use.) 


DEVELOPING NEW VACCINE 


The purpose of all this was to de- 
termine whether the influenza then 
epidemic in the Far East was caused 
by already known viruses against 
which available commercial influenza 
vaccines were effective or whether 
it was to a new strain of the virus. 
Scientists working around the clock 
soon established the fact that this 
was indeed a new virus strain, now 
called the Asian strain of influenza 
virus Type A. They also determined 
that it was so different immunologi- 
cally from other known strains that 
a new vaccine would be needed. 


Samples of the new virus material 
were sent at once to the companies 
already licensed to produce influ- 
enza vaccines. This vaccine is made 
from virus cultivated in fertile 
hen’s eggs. The eggs are first incu- 
bated and when the embryos are at 
the correct stage of development, 
the eggs are inoculated with the 
virus. Then further incubation takes 
place to permit propagation of the 
virus. The eggs are then opened 
and the fluid withdrawn. This fluid 
is then treated with formaldehyde 
to destroy the live virus. 


As rapidly as experimental sam- 
ples were available, they were sent 
to the Division of Biologics Stand- 
ards in Bethesda, Md., and to the 
CDC laboratories for testing. These 
tests involved determination of the 
iter of the fluid as shown by chick 
red cell agglutination, and correla- 
tion of this with antigenic response 
in humans. The fluid was also tested 
for sterility, for freedom from live 
influenza virus, and or inoeuity, in 


(Concluded on page 74) 
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T IS now frighteningly clear that 

the colleges and universities of 
the United States are in for a tidal- 
wave of students in the years imme- 
diately ahead of us. 

‘“By 1966 approximately 100 persons 
will be required for every 60 now employed 
in the institutions of higher education in 
the United States.’’! 

When the current crop of first 
graders matriculates 12 years hence, 
they will be part of a collegiate 
population of well over 5,000,000, 
possibly as high as 8,000,000. 

‘<Tnstruetors now on the staffs of 
American universities will have to multi- 
ply themselves in the next twelve years to 
at least 450,000 through the recruitment 
of no fewer than 25,000 new faculty mem- 
bers each year.’’2 


BIRTH RATE OF FORTIES AND FIFTIES 

This tremendous expansion in en- 
rollments in collegiate institutions 
is inevitable for two reasons: 

**(1) The total number of 18-21 year- 
olds will inerease each year for the next 
18 years as indicated by records now avail- 
able; (2) the per cent of this group who 
wish to attend college is likely to increase, 
thus compounding the problem of gross 
numbers. And only a little less baffling 
is the probability that this enlarged num- 
ber will require an even greater diversifi- 
eation of offerings as colleges seek to pre- 
pare these young people for the increasing 
complexities of occupational life.’ 

The President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School,* 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of NEA, and the Associa- 
1Robert E. Iffert, ‘‘Staffing Institutions 
of Higher Education in the Next Decade,’’ 
Higher Education, Dee. 1956, p. 66. 

2Osear Handlin, ‘‘The Crisis in Teach- 
ing,’’ The Atlantic, Sept. 1956, p. 34. 

3Research Division of NEA, ‘‘Teacher 
Supply and Demand in Degree Granting 
Institutions,’’ NEA Research Bulletin, 
Dee. 1955, p. 129. 

4President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School. Second Report 
to the President. Wash. 25, D. C.: Supt. 
of Documents, U. 8. Govt. Printing Office, 
July 1957. 
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Meet the Crisis of 


INCREASED 
ENROLLMENT 


tion for Higher Education (NEA) 
all state that more students of col- 
lege age will be enrolling in the 
years ahead, and that there will be 
an increase in those likely to attend, 
because of the requirements for sci- 
entifie training. It is also important 
to note that 

‘<The children of the 1940’s and 1950’s 
—the era of our highest birth rate—will 
have to be taught, fed, housed, and serv- 
iced in a thousand ways, by the children 
of the 1920’s and 1930’s, the era of our 
declining and lowest birth rate.’’5 


AUTOMATION 

The far-reaching changes taking 
place in the processes of industry, 
agriculture, and commerce through 
the harnessing of new sources of 
power will make new demands. Such 
‘*ehange will hasten the pace of techno- 
logical development, bring enormous bene- 
fits to society, and at the same time pro- 
voke profound alterations in the work and 
occupational patterns of the United States 
—it will lay particular stress on the full 
development of high-level talents. Tt will 
produce important and far-reaching 
changes in social and cultural life with 
which education must deal.’ ’6 


COMPETITION WITH RUSSIA 

William Benton, publisher of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, following 
a recent visit to the U.S.S.R., stated: 

‘“The American people do not yet identi- 
fy the growing educational crisis with our 
national security—I have returned con- 
vineed that education has become a main 
theater of the cold war; Russia’s class- 
rooms and libraries, her laboratories and 
teaching methods threaten us more than 
her hydrogen bomb or her guided missiles 
to deliver them.’’ 

He draws the picture very clearly 
and suggests four major priorities 
for our educational system: (1) Our 


50. Meredith Wilson, ‘‘Use of Technical 
Aids and Assistants,’’ Current Issues in 
Higher Education, 1956, Wash., D. C.: 
NEA, 1956, pp. 171-172. 

6Educational Policies Commission. Man- 
power and Education. Wash., D, C.: The 
Commission, 1956, p. 25. 


first priority is scholarships and 
fellowships awarded on a competi- 
tive basis; (2) Without delay and 
on a bold scale we must develop new 
incentives for teachers; (3) The 
dilemma of the physical plant — 
legislation must be enacted to pro- 
vide facilities for the educational 
expansion; (4) The re-examination 
of our teaching methods and our in- 
stitutional set up.” 


OTHER FACTORS 

All groups studying this problem, 
so threatening to American life, 
stress the necessity for increasing 
the status of salaries and occupa- 
tional rewards of teachers in col- 
leges and universities in a period 
when each institution will be in 
strong competition for high-level 
talent. It may mean that teaching 
will gain a new status, higher re- 
muneration, larger job satisfactions 
and benefits, better personnel prac- 
tices within the institution, and a 
greater freedom from attack and 
repression. 

Two other reasons for the dwin- 
dling supply of college teachers 
should be noted. Universal military 
service for men and earlier mar- 
riage for women have both caused 
a temporary or final delay in work 
toward the doctorate and possibly a 
choice of other occupation than the 
long road to university appoint- 
ments and promotion. 

PROPOSALS FOR MEETING PROBLEM 

One encouraging sign in this 
whole prediction of shortage is the 
constant flow of suggestions for ways 
of meeting the crisis. These range 
from planning under way on a par- 
ticular campus, to the handsome 
grant of funds made by the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education for research 
in the use of television, films, and 
radio as resources in teaching. Some 
proposals are: 

1. Study the problem — nation, 
state, local — plan carefully; don’t 
panic. Full information is lacking 
so study teaching needs for next ten 
years and study the sources of 
supply. 


TWilliam Benton, ‘‘Soviet Education: 
Renewed Challenge to the American Peo- 
ple,’’ Current Issues in Higher Education, 
1956, Wash., D. C.: NEA, 1956, pp. 29-42. 
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2. Experiment with new ways of 
teaching; size of classes; student- 
faculty ratio; leader courses for stu- 
dent aides; student-faculty curricu- 
lum committees. 

3. Provide federal fellowships for 
the preparation of college teachers. 

4. Undertake co-operative plan- 
ning to meet the needs of increased 
enrollment—intra-institutional, com- 
munity, regional, and national. 

5. Reeruit in the college and uni- 
versity by identifying talented grad- 
uates, following them in the field, 
and encouraging graduate work. 
The California plan of paid intern- 
ships on state college campuses is 
worthy of study. Encourage well- 
trained women to return to teaching. 

6. Improve graduate programs. 

7. Work for the retention of col- 
lege teachers through democratic 
administration; study of individual 
goals and give aid in promotion; in- 
volvement in selecting new staff and 
in promotion procedures; aid in re- 
search; good personnel policies and 
chance to participate in university 
and department planning; greater 
acceptance of well-qualified women 
on faculty; semi-professional aides 
and assistants; older student aides; 
improved secretarial help, build- 
ings, office space, etc.; special recog- 
nitions and incentives for good 
teaching; staff orientation; system- 
atic programs for self-study and 
evaluations; retention of able teach- 
ers beyond the usual retirement age. 

8. Relook at the learning process 
and ways to facilitate the collegiate 
level teaching-learning process. The 
prediction is on every hand that 
‘‘the organization and process of 
college teaching will undergo 
marked change.’ Use of televi- 
sion, film, radio, and recordings to 
increase teacher-student ratio is al- 
ready having wide experimentation, 
financed by Ford Foundation funds. 
Mark Hopkins and the Log — the 
cliché of the past—now changes to 
the cliché of the future: ‘‘a profes- 
sor at one end of a coaxial cable 


S8Lloyd B. Bernard, ‘‘Methods Em- 
ployed by Colleges in Securing Teachers,’’ 
Current Issues in Higher Education, 1956, 
Wash., D. C.: NEA, 1956, p. 142. 

9B. Lamar Johnson, ‘‘Opportunity 
Ahead in Higher Edueation, School and 
Society, Oct. 13, 1956, p. 117. 
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and 5,000 students at the other 
end.’’1° 

Place more responsibility for 
learning on the student. (Students 
who are admitted when space is lim- 
ited may be more committed to get- 
ting an education.) Review meth- 
ods of teaching and evaluating; re- 
view required course sequences; 
organize teaching teams to serve 
human needs and values of the spirit 
in an era of automation, bigness, 
and leadership shortage. 

9. Curtail programs by restrict- 
ing college enrollment—from the 
many to the few; lower qualifica- 
tions for college teachers; increase 
size of classes, give up counseling 
and individual attention to students. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR HPER 

Many of the. proposals suggested 
as ways of meeting the over-all eri- 
sis in higher education are applica- 
ble to our particular professional 
areas of health education, physical 
education, and recreation. Hence, to 
explore the present awareness of 
this problem, a small sampling study 
in California colleges and universi- 
ties was undertaken. A question- 
naire was sent to the Directors of 
Physical Education for Men and for 
Women in 26 institutions, with the 
exception of UCLA. 

Questions asked covered estimated 
enrollment increases; opinions on 
limiting enrollment; planning un- 
der way to meet increased enroll- 
ment; lowering or raising of re- 
quirements for university teaching 
appointments; and affect on the pro- 
gram of stress of increased num- 
bers. Answers to the summary ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What do you think we should 
be doing about this problem?’’ are 
presented below. 

Only one respondent said ‘‘T really 
haven’t thought much about it.’’ 

Only one respondent suggested new 
teaching methods with television and films. 

One respondent pointed out that each 
institution should begin at once a study 
of its own plan for better use of faculty 
power and space. 

One institution has set up a personnel 
committee called the Advisory Committee 
on Faculty Development. It has a double 
function: 1. To study present status and 
future professional desires of the present 


10Warner G. Rice, ‘‘ Efficient and Effee- 
tive Teaching,’’ Current Issues in Higher 
Education, 1956, Wash., D. C.: NEA, 
1956, p. 17. 


faculty members, and recommend to the 
chairman on ways in which this manpower 
may be more efficiently used; 2. To develop 
and maintain a pool of names of qualified 
individuals from which prospective mem- 
bers of the faculty may be recommended. 
It seeks to identify able young talent and 
subsidize them as teaching assistants 
through to their Doctoral degree with the 
prospect of employment as full-time faculty 
members. 

One respondent recorded that a work- 
shop in Los Angeles was being set up in 
the spring of 1957 to show physical educa- 
tion women teachers how to encourage 
junior and senior high school and junior 
college students to consider physical edu- 
cation as a profession. 

Other suggestions were: Limit enroll- 
ment to California students; increase tui- 
tion, raise requirements and standards for 
graduation; earlier ‘‘cut off’’ procedures 
for low-level achievement; postpone re- 
tirement of able faculty members; give 
more supervision by senior staff of junior 
teachers or teaching assistants, possibly 
new non-tenure special categories and tem- 
porary appointments; sereen and excuse 
those who are ‘‘physically educated’’; 
plan for more efficient use of plant, facili- 
ties, and staff, split scheduling; plan to 
meet the situation through local and state- 
wide conferences; raise the salaries and 
the status in the physical education pro- 
fession; give more professional training 
in junior colleges and in lower division to 
hold interest; increase efforts to attract 
teachers; encourage stronger student or- 
ganizations in health, physical education, 
and recreation. 


RECOMMENDED ACTION 

Now finally, what immediate ac- 
tion is indicated for college and uni- 
versity departments of health, physi- 
eal education and recreation? First 
of all, begin to plan ahead for the 
next five years. Get the facts in 
your own situation. Involve all de- 
partment faculty in studying pre- 
dictions of growth, needs of stu- 
dents, directions in program offer- 
ings, quality of student experiences, 
sources for qualified faculty, teach- 
ing space, facilities, and equipment. 

Involve the department faculty 
in a study of ways to improve de- 
partment morale and the ways to 
enhance the attractiveness of em- 
ployment on the campus and in the 
department. Work with other de- 
partments for the review and im- 
provement of both undergraduate 
and graduate programs. Actively 
join any all-campus planning for 
the crisis, and Recruit, Recruit, Re- 
cruit able young men and women 
for leadership in the profession. * 
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RECRUITING 


by DUDLEY ASHTON 
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F THERE is a ‘‘constant’’ faced 

by the women in the profession of 
physical education, it is the prob- 
lem of recruitment. The ‘‘variables’’ 
or factors that affect the problem 
are the ways and means we use in 
recruitment. The problem is so con- 
stant that few new devices may be 
found for our consideration. The 
writer intends to present, therefore, 
old thoughts in new phrases but 
with a few new directions in mind. 


PROBLEM NOW ACUTE 


The increasing enrollments in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools cou- 
pled with a shrinking pool of teach- 
ing candidates has been a matter of 
common concern for several years. 

Having faced and partially solved 
the problem of bulging college 
classes immediately following World 
War II, we now face the natural 
expansion to the college level of the 
increased numbers from our elemen- 
tary and secondary school enroll- 
ments. Moreover, even in the years 
of lower numbers in _ secondary 
school graduating classes, higher 
percentages of these students en- 
tered college. Yet, the number grad- 
uating and prepared as teachers of 
physical education decreased be- 
tween the 1950 bulge and 1955.1 The 
problem is now acute on all levels 
of educational effort. 


1Ray C. Maul, ‘‘What Happens To Our 
New Teacher Candidates?,’’ Journal of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, Oct. 1955, p. 30. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


It is common knowledge that ap- 
proximately one-third of the labor 
force in this country is supplied by 
women. Unfortunately, the num- 
ber of women enrolled as profession- 
al students in physical education is 
not in that ratio. An additional fac- 
tor is the number entering home- 
making and marriage before under- 
taking professional experience. Maul 
indicates that, although the statis- 
tics may show that some positions 
open in physical education for wom- 
en have been filled, the figures do 
not reveal programs abandoned be- 
cause of a lack of personnel nor pro- 
grams in operation with poorly pre- 
pared teachers.” 


CRUCIAL COLLEGE SITUATION 


Studies have been released indi- 
cating the number of students pre- 
pared to enter the profession, the 
pool of teacher personnel needed, 
and the school levels where person- 
nel replacement is urgent, but little 
has been said about the serious posi- 
tion in which the college depart- 
ments now find themselves. Letters 
cross our desks every week request- 
ing help in securing personnel for 
college departments. 

In the writer’s opinion, this is a 
crucial situation. It is from the col- 
leges that our pool of available per- 
sonnel is drawn. If we cannot man 
our departments with well-prepared 
professionally-minded teachers, we 


2Ray ©. Maul, ‘‘Our Critical Need For 


Teachers,’’ Journal of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Oct. 1956, p. 30. 


shall be short-circuited at the fuse 
box of potential leadership. Flicken 
has labeled this the ‘‘ qualitative eri- 
sis... the realization that the com- 
promise with quality will thus oe- 
cur at the strategic crossroads of 
basic development of all our poten- 
tial specialists.’"* Not only is this 
the case among the young instruc- 
tors needed for college teaching but 
also we are facing shortages of ex- 
perienced, mature professional wom- 
en who may administer departments 
and conduct the graduate work so 
necessary in adequate preparation 
for college teaching. 

Here, then, is our old story—in- 
creasing personnel needs at every 
level and relatively fewer women 
available for these many opportuni- 
ties. 


SUGGESTED PRACTICES 

Our need to prepare fine teachers 
of physical education must rest on 
the basis of constant selectivity in 
order that quality be maintained. 
We are concerned with depth of pro- 
fessional preparation, with personal 
characteristics of a high caliber, and 
with the development of profession- 
ally-minded majors. Our recruit- 

3Clarence Flicken, ‘‘Opportunities in 


College Teaching,’’ Journal of Higher 
Education, May 1956, p. 269. 
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ment, then, must reach guidance 
counselors in the junior and senior 
high schools. We need to re-empha- 
size the sciences upon which our 
foundations are laid, excellent 
preparations in the use of the Eng- 
lish language, and the broad gen- 
eral education and cultural back- 
grounds as well as the interest and 
ability in motor skills needed by our 
recruits. To this end, the following 
practices are suggested. 

Personal Letters. Mailing lists of 
high school teachers of physical edu- 
cation may be compiled by consult- 
ing the state directories supplied by 
Departments of Education. A let- 
ter asking the help of these teachers 
in giving us names of interested high 
school girls usually brings a most 
co-operative response. These names 
are classified. Personal letters are 
then sent to the seniors enclosing 
copies of brochures about the pro- 
fession and a copy of the curriculum 
for major students. The sciences 
studied, the English requirements as 
well as certification requirements for 
teaching are clearly stated. Finally, 
the senior is invited to visit the de- 
partment. 

Another type of letter is sent to 
lower classmen and to junior high 
students. Here, the wisdom of an 
early choice of one’s career field 
receives attention and the student 
is urged to correspond with the de- 
partment. In the exchange that 
follows, the student is advised to 
take as much science as possible, to 
pursue good study habits, to in- 
crease competencies in English and 
to become interested in people and 
their reactions. Participation in the 
leadership opportunities in the see- 
ondary school is also advised. 


Counseling. The high school coun- 
selor who knows and is interested 
in a major department is a great 
asset to the recruitment program. 
Arrangements for campus visits and 
conferences with prospective majors 
are possible. These interviews should 
be carefully handled. We must be 
eareful to present an unbiased pic- 
ture. The students who enter this 
profession should do so from desire 
and sincere interest rather than 
because of pressure techniques or 
high-powered salesmanship. 


Working with College Administration. 
Establishing working relationships 
with the central administration of 
your college is another valuable 
technique. The administration needs 
your support in presenting the ad- 
vantages of a college education for 
modern women. In turn, letters of 
inquiry about physical education 
are channeled in your direction 
when admission officials are sure of 
your co-operative interest. 
Attention to Service Program. A neg- 
lected arena for the recruitment of 
majors is that of our required 
and/or service programs. Frequent- 
ly, the use of this area is a case 
of ‘‘too little, too late.’’ But public 
relations may be built or destroyed 
in this phase of the program. As- 
signing a staff member whv com- 
bines tact with the ability to explain 
the ‘‘whys’’ of physical education 
assures that the average college girl 
receives individual attention in the 
administration of this program. The 
fact that her needs and opinions 
are respected influences her think- 
ing about physical education. We 
may recruit her friends or her 
younger sister ! 

Interest in Student Majors. Another 
phase of recruitment is that of 
maintenance of enthusiasm and in- 
terest of our professional students. 
What becomes of our drop-outs? 
Why do students change to other 
majors? Sometimes these changes 
are economically dictated or the 
student finds her original interest 
has shifted after a few months of 
college experience. But, are we los- 
ing majors because we have failed 
to be interested in their problems? 
Have we counseled well during their 
initial experiences? Have upper 
classmen welcomed the _ entering 
students? 

Obviously, the student major club 
can help with several of these prob- 
lems. Carefully selected staff ad- 
visers cover other phases. Do we 
know their parents? Are the parents 
aware of our interest in their daugh- 
ters? Two small devices have been 
used successfully. When staff busi- 
ness takes us across our states, why 
not telephone the parents of a major 
as you pass through a town? Or 
visit briefly when you have business 


in a locality? These small courtesies 
are greatly appreciated. Have you 
tried a coffee hour for the parents 
and families of majors on Parents 
Day? You will be amazed at their 
interest and their appreciation of 
your concern for their daughters. 
Parental attitudes toward physical 
education affect recruitment deci- 
sively. 

Providing for Married Students. Of 
concern today is the fact that we 
have many married students in our 
major departments. We must think 
about this problem. Will our schedu- 
ing discourage these girls from 
entering this profession? Without 
lowering standards, can we adjust 
to the student who must also be a 
homemaker? This is a recruitment 
problem. What about job placements 
for these young women? These ques- 
tions are now being asked by pro- 
spective students. 


Freshman Scholarships. Without 
doubt, scholarship programs are an 
excellent recruitment practice. Fre- 
quently, scholarships are set up for 
upperclassmen on the premise that 
interest, enthusiasm, effort, and 
achievement may be more potent in 
the selection of the recipients. In- 
dustry has demonstrated, however, 
that trainee programs pay high 
dividends. It is both feasible and 
practical to set standards for fresh- 
man scholarship awards. Students 
with high scholastic as well as 
leadership potentials may thus be 
encouraged to undertake profession- 
al preparation. The establishment of 
such programs is highly recom- 
mended as a recruitment practice. 
Re-enlisting Professional Women. An- 
other phase of recruitment that 
merits consideration is that of re- 
enlisting our women who have 
married, raised families, and now 
are available for professional serv- 
ice. These women can re-enter the 
field, if given a chance for continued 
education. They could take the 
stress off the crying need for ad- 
ministrators in our private agencies’ 
programs where activity levels are 
less demanding. Those with a con- 
sistently high interest in activity 
ean go back into our schools and 
do an excellent job. These women 
(Concluded on page 49) 
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Center-Powered 
to give you FOLLOW-THRU Feel 


You’re looking at the ultranew Center- 
Powered iron in which is achieved great concentration 
of weight directly in back of the hitting area. 
Adroit designing, for appearance as well as for weight 
displacement, imparts to this club that rare 
combination of beauty and power. What's more, 
the new Grand Slams are 
forged from STAINLESS— 
the premier metal for 
iron golf heads. 


Brand new for 1957, these 
confidence-inspiring wood 
beauties have in good share 
that head-power-feel for which 
H & B woods have long 
been noted. 


It’s looks, feel, and performance that count with golfers— 
the new Grand Slams have everything. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., Louisville, Kentucky 
Also Makers of Famous Louisville Slugger Bats - 
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HE INTERNATIONAL Assocei- 
ation of Physical Education 
and Sports for Girls and Women 
held its third congress meeting in 
London at Bedford College July 15 
to 20, 1957. Over 60 countries were 
represented and 400 delegates at- 
tended the most successful meeting 
in the history of the organization. 
Forty-three Americans participated. 
The purpose of the congress was 
to promote activities in the sports 
and physical education fields, to ex- 
change ideas between countries and 
to strengthen international contacts ; 
and it did exactly that. The varied 
interests of the members and the 
many demonstration groups from 
all over the world enriched and en- 
livened the group discussions which 
followed each day’s program. Bet- 
ter international understandings de- 
veloped among the nations and 
many bonds of friendships matured 
during the five day meetings. 


OPENING RECEPTION 


The Congress opened with a re- 
ception held at the elegant Mansion 
House of the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress of London. Congress dele- 
gates were ushered into a large re- 
ception room where each person was 
announced by the head Marshall, 
who was dressed in a long-tailed red 
uniform decorated with gold braid. 
Delegates were then ushered down 
the receiving line and introduced to 
the Lord Mayor, Lady Mayoress, 
The Minister of Education, Viscount 
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on Physical Education and 
Sports for Girls and Women 


THIRD 


Bedford College, London 
July 15-20, 1957 


by SARA STAFF JERNIGAN 


Stetson University, DeLand, Florida 


Hailsham and.the Sheriffs of the 
City of London and their Ladies. 

All London officials were dressed 
in their highly decorated uniforms, 
a most impressive and colorful sight. 
Speeches of welcome were made by 
the Lord Mayor, Minister of Educa- 
tion, the Lady Mayoress and Doro- 
thy Ainsworth, president of the In- 
ternational Association of Physical 
Edueation and Sports for Girls and 
Women. 


DANCE DEMONSTRATIONS 


The first day’s program was de- 
voted entirely to the field of dance. 
The session opened with an address 
by Ruth Foster, staff inspector of 


physical education under the Minis- 


try of Edueation for Great Britain, 
on ‘‘The Place of Dance in Educa- 
tion.’’ Miss Foster stated that chil- 
dren have a desire to ascend beyond 
the mundane, and she maintained 
that dance provides opportunity for 
this. 

Following Miss Foster’s address, 
a demonstration class from a Bexley- 
Heath School demonstrated this. 
The audience also saw dance demon- 
stration classes from a secondary 
school of Feltham, England, and 
from Dartford College of Physical 
Education. 

Miss Foster also informed the 
Congress that England’s physical 
education schools do not stress dance 
as part of their required course. The 
majority of students are only inter- 
ested in sports and athletics. She 


Left to right: The author, Dorothy Ainsworth, 
and Frances Todd. Miss Ainsworth was re- 
elected President of the International Associa- 
tion of Physical Education and Sports for Girls 
and Women at the Congress. Miss Jernigan is 
Chairman of the AAHPER International Rela- 
tions Section and Miss Todd is General Chair- 
man of the U. S. Joint Committee on Inter- 
national Affairs in Physical Education and 
Sports for Girls and Women. 


stated that, ‘‘England hopes to 
place more emphasis in their train- 
ing schools on the dance, but the 
attempt to educate in the belief that 
each child is interested in art in 
some form is most difficult to get 
across to our teachers.”’ 


GROUP DISCUSSION 


The afternoon’s program was de- 
voted to group discussion meetings 
which were based on the morning’s 
program. Each delegate was as- 
signed to a group of 20 people from 
different countries and remained in 
this discussion group for the entire 
Congress. It was a most successful 
plan, and many friendships devel- 
oped between participants from dif- 
ferent countries. 


FOLK DANCE PARTY 


The evening’s program was a de- 
lightful folk dance party at the 
world-famous Cecil Sharp House in 
London. Douglas Kennedy, director 
of the English Folk Dance and Song 
Society, was master of ceremonies. 
Half of the program was devoted 
to demonstration groups of dancers 
and the other half was an audience 
participation program. The demon- 
stration groups were from England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 


GYMNASTICS DEMONSTRATED 
Wednesday’s program was de- 
voted entirely to gymnastics. The 
program was opened by an address 
entitled, ‘‘The Place of Gymnastics 
in Edueation,’’ by Marie Crabbe of 
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I. M. Marsh College of Physical Ed- 
ueation, Liverpool, England. Her 
statement that, ‘‘children need free- 
dom to grow—they should be free 
to learn, to explore, to discover and 
to act—but as they learn it is neces- 
sary to impose certain disciplines. 
Gymnastics does all of this and, as 
learning becomes more intricate, 
more disciplines are imposed on the 
body. Gymnastics educates the body 
as a whole and not in little bits,”’ 
was beautifully illustrated through 
demonstrations. 

The performances started with a 
group of elementary school children 
from a church school of England 
followed by a secondary school from 
Laneashire, England, and I. M. 
Marsh College of Physical Educa- 
tion, Liverpool. In the afternoon, 
we saw demonstrations of gymnas- 
tics by German, Danish, Icelandic, 
Finnish, Yugoslavian, and Austrian 
student groups. 

GYMNASTICS AND MODERN DANCE 

Modern gymnastics in Europe is 
not the formal gymnastics of the 
past. Much of it is comparable to 
modern dance as taught in -the 
American schools today. Countries 
other than the United States use 
balls, hoops, and wands as part of 
their standard equipment for their 
modern gymnastics, and the basic 
body movements and floor pattern 
are similar to modern dance. 

Thursday’s program in the morn- 
ing consisted of group discussions 
on gymnastics. In the afternoon, a 
lecture-demonstration was given on 
‘‘Modern Swedish Gymnastics and 
the Ideas of Per Henrik Ling,’’ by 
Mrs. A-L Nasmark of Sweden. 


EVENING RECEPTION 

In the evening, a reception was 
held at London University, the dele- 
gates being guests of the University 
and her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Gloucester. The event took place 
in the beautiful Senate House in the 
Ceremonial Hall and in the Chanceel- 
lor’s Hall. All guests remained in 
these two halls until the Duchess of 
Gloucester arrived at 10 p.m. Upon 
her arrival, the University orchestra 
played ‘‘God Save the Queen.’’ Fol- 
lowing this, each official delegate 
was presented to the Duchess and 
to the Vice Chancellor of London 
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University. It was a most impres- 
sive ceremony, and the Duchess was 
most charming and gracious. 

On Friday morning, the Congress 
heard a lecture-demonstration on 
‘*Movement Observation’’ led by 
Marian North of the Laban Art of 
Movement Center, London. 


VISIT TO PLAYING FIELDS 


In the afternoon, the members of 
the Congress traveled by coach to 
the London County Council’s play- 
ing fields at Morden. The delegates 
were escorted around the fields of 
80 acres where were seen 800 school- 
children practicing and playing va- 


The American delegation to the International Congress is pictured here. The 400 delegates repre- 
sented 60 countries. Forty-three Americans attended. 


rious games and sports. Demonstra- 
tions of cricket, hockey, lacrosse, 
netball, rugby, 
watched by the audience. 

At 4 p.m. the Congress was enter- 
tained with a tea by the London 
County Council of Physical Educa- 
tion outside a large tent set up at 
the edge of the fields. All members 
were delighted to have the opportu- 
nity to see one of England’s famous 
playing fields and to observe its su- 
perb organization in action, with 
the schoolchildren playing on the 
grounds. 


SPECIALIZED DISCUSSIONS 


The Saturday morning sessions 
were specialized discussions on 
dance, gymnastics, remedial work, 
outdoor activities, games and sports, 
and movement observation. 

The Congress closed at noon, with 
President Dorothy Ainsworth an- 


and tennis were 


nouncing the next international 
meeting of the Association, which 
will be held in the United States 
in 1961. 


NEW OFFICERS 


At the business meeting, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected to hold 
office for the next four years. 
Dorothy Ainsworth, United States, 
President. 

Marie Therese Eyquem, France, 
First Vice-President. 

C. Muriel Webster, Engand, Sec- 
ond Vice-President. 

Helen Hazelton, United States, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


BETTER INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Congress was an amazing 
success, superbly organized and 
planned. In the final evaluation, its 
purposes were achieved to the high- 
est degree. The meetings were im- 
pregnated with new ideas and infor- 
mation pertaining to the field of 
physical education. 

The experiences of the delegates 
strengthened international contacts 
and gave the impetus to promote 
and improve better international un- 
derstandings of their countries 
through the medium of the fields of 
sports and physical education. * 


Attend the 60th 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 
Kansas City, Mo. 
March 30-April 3, 1958 


(See page 33) 
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Iinois Story (from page 15) 

18. Faculty visitation (independent or 
guided) of physical education service pro- 
gram classes: men and women. 
FURTHER ACTION 

Meanwhile, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Educational Policy, 
at the request of the School Direc- 
tor, invited three members of the 
School’s faculty to meet with the 
committee for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the existing program and 
answering questions about it. At 
this meeting, the committee mem- 
bers were given copies of the list 
presented above and informed that 
we were prepared to provide them 
with any of the indicated materials 
—and any other materials—as re- 
quested. The sound motion picture 
(item 17 in list) was shown to the 
group at this time. This picture, 
prepared for use in connection with 
Orientation Week, had been com- 
pleted the preceding spring. 

Immediately following the above 
meeting, the Committee on Educa- 
tional Policy, comprised of 15 mem- 
bers representing all colleges and 
schools on campus, appointed a sub- 
committee of three members to study 
the issue and report back to the 
main committee. Following a meet- 
ing of the subcommittee, the chair- 
man asked the Director of the 
School to supply him with 15 copies 
each of 11 items included in the list 
given above (see 1-3; 5-12 on list). 

These materials were forwarded 
to the chairman as each was com- 
pleted. Three unrequested items 
(Fitness of American Youth, a Re- 
port to the President of the United 
States on the Annapolis Conference ; 
‘‘Fitness for Youth,’’ Statement 
from the AAHPER Conference; 
and Recommendations and Resolu- 
tions Adopted by the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association Rela- 
tive to the President’s Request for 
Action on Youth Fitness) were also 
forwarded to the committee. Finally, 
at the request of the subcommittee 
chairman, we forwarded a report 
covering the number of men and 
women students currently electing 
physical education courses beyond 
the requirement, and also copies of 
several University Physical Fitness 
Laboratory documents. 
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Apart from the above, the Facul- 
ty Visitation Committee mailed a 
letter to the members of the Uni- 
versity Senate inviting each to in- 
spect the program in action. Each 
was informed that he or she could 
make an unaccompanied visit or call 
the Department office and arrange 
for a conducted tour. (Insofar as as 
known, no one responded to the in- 
vitation.) Also, arrangements were 
made to show the men’s service pro- 
gram film to three local luncheon 
clubs, one local church group, and 
the local Quarterback’s Club. (Each 
of these groups includes a large 
number of faculty members. ) 


SUBCOMMITTEE REPORT 


Early in March 1957 the subcom- 
mittee made the following report to 
the main committee: 

‘“Based upon its study, the subcommit- 
tee suggests that the following conclusions 
are warranted: 

‘*]. That the overwhelming majority 
of American colleges and universities im- 
pose a compulsory physical education re- 
quirement. Of the 31 major American 
universities included in the survey, 21 re- 
quired physical education for graduation 
in all colleges and schools. Only one, the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
made it entirely elective. In this connee- 
tion it is interesting to note that the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, after abandoning its 
requirement, has now reinstated a one- 
year requirement. In addition, replies from 
Deans and Directors at the University of 
Illinois indicated no substantial dissatis- 
faction with the physical education re- 
quirement. 

‘*2. For at least three reasons one must 
anticipate that if the requirement is made 
entirely elective, there will be little par- 
ticipation: 

(a) The records of present upperelass 
participation in electives indicate that 
only 2.62% of the women and 2.29% of 
the men in the junior and senior classes 
are taking any physical education 
courses. 
(b) Given the size and complexity of 
the University of Illinois, freshmen are 
unlikely to ever become acquainted with 
the facilities available in physical edu- 
eation if participation is left entirely 
on an elective basis. 
(ec) Curricula in the various colleges 
and schools are already so tight that 
abandonment of the physical education 
requirement could, in some cases, simply 
result in additional hours in other areas 
with the end result that elective partici- 
pation in physical education would be 
rendered even more unlikely. 

**3. On the difficult and troublesome 
question of whether physical education 


contributes to the physical well-being of 
the individual, at least the following can 
be said: 

(a) It is clear that most people think 
there is positive correlation. A poll, 
taken in January, 1957, among students 
presently enrolled in service courses 
showed that 61.42% of the women and 
62.43% of the men felt that the Uni- 
versity should require some minimum 
number of semesters of physical educa- 
tion for graduation. It is a commonly 
accepted fact of our daily life that most 
students and faculty think they feel 
better if physical exercise is given some 
place in their work program. 

(b) Though there are differences of 

opinion on the question of the contribu- 

tion of physical education to physical 
well-being, there is very substantial au- 
thority in support of such a position. 

‘On the evidence before it, the Sub- 
committee believes that physical educa- 
tion courses do contribute to the physical 
well-being of students. 

‘*4, Records of the Armed Services, as 
revealed in the President’s 1956 Confer- 
ence on Fitness of American Youth, indi- 
eated that approximately 35% of the 
young men eligible for service were being 
rejected because of lack of physical fit- 
ness. The highly mechanized nature of 
modern American life doubtless is the chief 
contributing factor towards physical de- 
cline. Given the present situation, the 
Subcommittee believes it would be unwise 
to remove the compulsory physical educa- 
tion requirement.’? 


REQUIREMENT CONTINUED 


After a brief discussion, the Edu- 
cational Policy Committee unani- 
mously adopted a resolution in favor 
of continuing the existing physical 
education requirement. Following 
this action, the chairman of the com- 
mittee made the following recom- 
mendation to the University Senate 
at the regular scheduled April meet- 
ing of this body: ‘‘1. That the Uni- 
versity of Illinois should not aban- 
don its present all-University physi- 
cal education requirement.’’ 

The committee’s recommendation 
was adopted almost unanimously. It 
was estimated that the vote was 175 
for, 3 against. 


BASIC QUESTIONS 


The above experience gives rise to 
two basic questions. 

1. Why was the requirement chal- 
lenged? As indicated above, the 
Senate’s action arose out of a com- 
plex of conditions. The point of 
significance here is that the indi- 

(Concluded on page 75) 
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Rogers School, Bloomington, Ind. 


What health problems will the teacher find among these first-graders? 


important HEALTH 
PROBLEMS 


from the point of view of a first-grade teacher 


by GEORGE F. COUSINS 


Indiana University 


VERY DAY of the school year, 

I am faced with the health prob- 
lems of 32 different six-year-old 
children. These children are differ- 
ent but yet they are alike in the 
fact that they all grow mentally, 
physically, emotionally, and socially. 
I am their teacher. I am the ex- 
ample. My ideas, my morals, my 
habits, senise of fair play, love, and 
discipline are all very important to 
each child. This is an age charac- 
terized by dramatics and imagina- 
tion. It is my daily challenge. 


MY CONCERNS 


Health education in the first grade 
is primarily concerned with help- 
ing children to live more health- 
fully. The outcomes expected are 
primarily habits, but attitude for- 
mation begins at an early age, and 
I must be cognizant of the many 
things that influence healthful liv- 
ing. The areas of health education 
that I am concerned with are food, 
exercise, rest, mental and emotional 
health, habits, cleanliness, communi- 
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cable disease, home, clothing, safety, 
first aid, and to some extent, com- 
munity health. 


LOOK AT MY PROBLEMS 


Let’s look at my 32 health prob- 
lems : 

Here comes Roger. He is the 
smallest boy in class that tells the 
biggest tales. He must run faster, 
throw farther, read better, and tell 
his stories to compensate for his 
small stature. I try to impress him 
that there are other ways of being 
big. Kindness, thoughtfulness, help- 
fulness, and humbleness are charac- 
teristics of a ‘‘big’’ person. 

Allen came back to school with a 
knot on his head. He had an acci- 
dent and was hospitalized for two 
days with a slight concussion. I 
must think of ways to keep him busy, 
and yet quiet, during recess and 
physical education class. 

Poor Louise, who has a kidney ail- 
ment resulting in a terribly offen- 
sive odor, at times must be asked to 
change her clothes. She has a sister 


in the sixth grade and both suffer 
from nocturnal enuresis. I’ve talked 
to Louise’s mother who said she had 
tried all the drug store remedies, 
but none of them seemed to work. 
When I asked her if she had been to 
see a physician, she indicated that 
since the doctor’s office was usually 
crowded and she dreaded facing 
people she stayed away. I had the 
school physician examine Louise, 
and she is on her way to recovery. 

Through the school’s audio test- 
ing program, I discovered that 
Jerry had a hearing defect. I now 
know why he used to entertain him- 
self during class discussion. Jerry’s 
mother thOught he had an allergy, 
but correction of his hearing is now 
in progress, 

Edward hadn’t missed a single day 
of school. In fact, he was so proud 
of his attendance record that he 
tried to hide the mumps. My daily 
observation revealed his condition, 
and I explained how he was helping 
the attendance of all the other chil- 
dren by staying home. He feels 
proud to help. I hope that staying 
home does not become a habit with 
other children not suffering from a 
communicable disease. 

Grace, the curly haired blond tyke, 
cries for no apparent reason. A 
home visitation indicated a lack of 
security for obvious reasons. I must 
provide this security, if Grace is to 
become an emotionally stable child. 

**Julia is shy like I am; she never 
talked at home,’’ said her mother. 
If she doesn’t talk, how can I ex- 
pect her to read? I suggested an 
appointment with the physician. I 
hope he diagnoses the mother’s case 
at) the same time. 

Alfred coughs whenever he is asked 
to recite. It may be a nervous 
cough, but I will feel uneasy until 
the patch test discloses that tubercu- 
losis is not the cause. 

Pediculosis is a constant concern 
of mine. Alice’s mother reported in 
a frantic distraught manner that 
she had discovered ‘‘shells’’ in 
Alice’s hair. I called the nurse, and 
we had an inspection to discover the 
infected person. It was a teachable 
moment to discuss personal cleanli- 
ness, when Gayle was out of the 
room with the nurse. — 
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Tony sounds the letter ‘‘d’’ in 
place of the ‘‘th’’ sound. He can 
produce the ‘‘th’’ sound when he 
tries, but says ‘‘Mudder dinks it’s 
funny do.’’? Mother may not think 
it’s so funny when he is 20 rather 
than six. 

Bill returned to school after being 
hospitalized with a mild case of 
poliomyelitis. I had to assure sev- 
eral worried mothers that the physi- 
cians would not allow him back if 
there was any danger of contagion. 

Janet has asthma which is aggra- 
vated by damp weather or over ex- 
ertion. I have to keep my eye on 
her to prevent complications. 

I have finally convinced Howard’s 
mother that a dentist could help 
with Howard’s daily toothaches. His 
favorable visit to the dentist was a 
help when we discussed dental hy- 
giene. I can even see improvement 
in the whiteness of Sharon’s teeth 
since we had our toothbrushing drill. 

Nancy has an ear infection and I 
have to send her to the school nurse 
to be sure her dressing is changed 
at least once daily. Our school nurse 
is an important part of our school 
health program. 

Through our cumulative health 
record card, I am aware that Johnny 
has a past history of epilepsy. When 
he had an attack during school 
hours, the six-year-olds rose to new 
heights in helpfulness and under- 
standing. As a result, Johnny 
doesn’t feel any embarrassment or 
self-consciousness. 

Martha never fails to cough or 
sneeze directly in the face of others. 
By automatically handing her sev- 
eral tissues every morning, I am 
teaching her to cover her mouth and 
nose. 

Susan was at first a snobbish little 
braggart but soon adjusted herself 
to the group. Her home conditions 
were the best, and she has become 
accepted by the others. 

Edwin refused to use the toilet in 
the school. His mother said he came 
home ill ‘because of his fear of dis- 
ease from our facilities. Our health 
couricil is working on the problem 
of hot water, paint, disinfectant, and 
towels for our toilet facilities. It is 
rather difficult to teach children to 
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wash their hands before meals with- 
out proper facilities and equipment. 

Ann always had her nickels for 
eandy and ice cream, but refused to 
eat any of her hot lunch in our 
school program. After the class 
passed a rule not to eat any candy 
or ice cream until after lunch, Ann 
was one of the proud members of 
the clean plate club. Our school 
lunch program helps with many nu- 
tritional problems I might otherwise 
have to face. 

Norman, a freckle-faced, unattrac- 
tive boy, avoided friendship with 
any member of the class. He now 
realizes that beauty is skin deep, 
and the other boys and girls are will- 
ing to play with him. He is a more 
attractive Norman now. 

Impetigo reached into our class 
via Gary and, before effective con- 
trols were established, 12 absences 
were recorded in my attendance 
book. 

Edith is an avid television fan and 
her sleeping in class is an attempt 
to make up for her loss of sleep while 
she watched the midnight movie. 
Her parents have assured me they 
will have her in bed by nine. 

Charles was like a hot-house plant. 
He was never allowed to play out 
of doors during his pre-school years. 
I can see a twinkle in his eyes as 
well as rosy cheeks as a result of 
our recess activity. . 

Tommy’s mother was certain he 
was too lazy to work. She said, 


‘““You may spank him, just drive 
him to work.’’ Tommy’s mental age 
was four years. I told his mother 
Tommy worked well for me, but that 
each of us only could do so much. 
Tommy seems to be happy in his 
work, if only his mother would con- 
sole herself to the idea of Tommy’s 
limitations. 


Jean reaps the strain of the emo- 
tional spells observed in the home. 
I try to help, but do feel a sense of 
failure in this problem. 

Ronald has impaired vision which 
was discovered by our vision screen- 
ing program. He is catching up on 
his reading now that he has glasses. 

Margaret and Linda have to be en- 
couraged to bathe regularly, to wash 
hands and face, and to comb and 
brush their hair. For some, person- 
al cleanliness comes easy; for oth- 
ers it is a chore; for me, a problem. 

Greg came in after noon hour with 
a severe abrasion on his left knee. 
He was most concerned about what 
his mother would say about his torn 
jeans. The first aid kit that the 
Parent Teachers Association pur- 
chased for all our rooms proved to 
be a very useful piece of equipment. 
My first aid certificate gives me 
some confidence in care of injuries. 

Harold has a speech defect. The 
special teacher that visits our school 
has made tremendous progress with 
Harold. He even offers to read to 
the group, and I’m sure he will over- 
come his handicap. 


WHAT I MUST DO 

These are my 382 special, impor- 
tant health problems. Of course, I 
have other problems with respect to 
health environment, healthful school 
living, health service, and home and 
school relationships, but we have a 
health council now and these prob- 
lems are apt to reach a satisfactory 
solution, 


I, as a teacher, must study these 
six-year-olds, their homes, and the 
community, in order to determine 
health needs and interests. I must 
have in mind specific aims, and re- 
main familiar with up-to-date 
guides, aids, and resources so that 
I may do my share in making school 
an experience in healthful living. * 
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Reserve early for AAHPER’s | “TI 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 
Kansas City, Missouri + 
March 30-April 3, 1958 a 4 
N OW is the time to reserve your Convention headquarters. Locations H 
hotel accommodations in Kan- of the hotels listed appear on the 
sas City, Mo., for AAHPER’S big- city map by number. The blank is / 
gest Convention. Below is a con- to be mailed to the Convention and ‘| 
venient application form with a Visitors Bureau, not to AAHPER. : 
checklist of leading hotels in the Rates quoted are subject to change 7 : 


area of the Municipal Auditorium, 


without notice. 


AIRPORT 


Location of hotels near Municipal Auditorium, 
Convention Headquarters, Kansas City, Mo. 


Hotel Single Double Twins Suites 
1. Aladdin, 1213 Wyandotte 4.50-8.50 6.50-10.50 9.50-12.00 17.00-30.00 
2. Alcazar, 101 West 39th 2.50-4.00 4.00-6.00 4 for 8.09 
3. Ambassador, 3560 Broadway 5.00-6.50 6.50-9.50 6.50-9.50 10.00-20.00 
4. Bellerive, 214 East Armour 5.00-9.00 8.00-12.00 9.00-13.00 From 18.00 
5. Berkshire, 1021 E. Linwood 5.00-7.50 7.00-10.00 8.50-10.00 From 14.00 
6. Continental, 11th & Baltimore 6.50-9.00 8.50-12.00 10.00-14.00 18.00-30.00 
7. Dixon, 12th & Baltimore 4.50-7.00 6.50-9.00 8.00-12.00 
9. Kansas Citian, 1216 Broadway 3.50-8.00 5.50-11.00 7.00-14.00 From 10.00 
10. Monroe, 1904 Main 2.00-3.00 3.00-4.00 
11. Montrose, 40th & Main 3.00-4.00 5.00-6.00 
12. Muehlebach, 12th & Baltimore 7.00-15.00 11.00-15.00 13.00-17.00 From 24.00 
18. New Yorker, 1114 Baltimore 5.50-11.00 9.00-13.00 9.50-13.00 22.00 
14. Phillips, 12th & Baltimore 7.00-10.00 9.00-12.50 11.00-13.50 20.00-27.50 
15. Pickwick, 10th & McGee 6.85-10.85 sammaae 9.85-12.50 From 16.00 

2.50-5.00 

16. Plaza, 13 E. 24th St. 2.00-3.50 ) Four 7-10 § 5.00-7.00 
17. President, 14th & Baltimore 6.50-10.00 9.50-14.00 11.00-16.00 From 24.00 
18. Rasbach, 1116 Wyandotte 3.00-3.50 4.00-5.00 
19. Senator, 17 W. 12th St. 3.00-7.00 5.00-10.00 7.00-10.00 17.50 
20. State, 12th & Wyandotte 5.75-7.50 8.50-9.75 9.75-10.25 


TO: Convention and Visitors Bureau, 1030 Baltimore Ave., 3rd floor, Kansas City 5, Mo. 
HOTEL RESERVATION FOR 60th National AAHPER Convention, March 30-April 3, 1958 


Choice of hotels: | 


= 


Room(s) with bath for double twin 


Rate per room desired 


Suite-Parlor . . bedroom(s) with bath for person(s). Rate desired $00. 


If reservations cannot be made in one of hotels indicated, shall we place you elsewhere? Yes 


Rooms will be occupied by (NAMES of ALL PARTIES MUST BE LISTED) Please print. 
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awards 


for 1957 


CLAIR Vv. LANGTON 
Gulick Award Recipient 


GULICK AWARD 


THE 1957 recipient of the Gulick 
Award, the Association’s highest 
honor, was CLAIR V. LANGTON, 
dean of the College of Health and 
Physical Education, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. 

Though born in Millgrove, On- 
tario, Canada, Clair Langton took 
his early education in Michigan and 
received his B.S., M.S. in Public 
Health, and Doctor of Public Health 
degrees at the University of Michi- 
gan. In 1938, he completed his 
Ed.D. degree at the University of 
Oregon. 

Dr. Langton began his career as 
Director of the Gymnasium at the 
Community Center, Midland, Michi- 
gan, in 1920. Subsequently, he be- 
came Assistant Director of Intra- 
mural Athletics and Instructor in 
Physical Education at the University 
of Michigan, 1923-26; and Assistant 
Professor of Hygiene, in charge of 
the Public Health Laboratory, 1926- 
28. From 1928 to date, Dr. Langton 
has taught at Oregon State College, 
Corvallis. He was first Director of 
Health and Physical Education, and 
is now Dean. 
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Dr. Langton has received the 
Honor (1940) and Anderson (1954) 
Awards of the AAHPER, has been 
made an honorary life member of 
the Oregon AHPER, and Honor 
Award Fellow, Northwest District 
of AAHPER. He is a Fellow in the 
American Academy of Physical Ed- 
ucation and American College of 
Sports Medicine, and is listed in 
Who’s Who in America, and Who 
Knows—And What. He is active 
in 12 professional organizations. 

Dr. Langton’s professional history 
shows his willingness to serve with 
others in order to create an atmos- 
phere, for wholesome living. The 
record attests, in part, his generos- 
ity and undivided support of our 
democratic way of life. He has 
served as President of the Michigan 
and Oregon Associations for HPER, 
and of the Northwest District of the 
AAHPER, as well as being the 
Northwest District Representative to 
AAHPER. He was Chairman of 
the AAHPER Finance Committee, 
1949-50. Over and above all this, he 
has accepted leadership in sanitary 
surveys for the Michigan Health De- 
partment and workshops in health, 
and has been member and chairman 
of several state committees in 
Oregon. 

Not only has Dr. Langton given 
outstanding service to the cause of 
health, physical education, and rec- 
reation, but he has also made a con- 
siderable contribution to the litera- 
ture. His books are recognized as 
authorities. He is author of Orien- 
tation in School Health (Harper 
and Brothers, 1941) and co-author 
of Health Principles and Practice 
(Mosby and Co., 1953, 1957). His 
numerous professional articles give 
direction to a better way of life. 


outstanding 
service 


HONOR AWARDS 


CATHERINE LOUISE ALLEN was 
educated in the public schools of 
Columbus, Georgia; earned the bac- 
calaureate degree at Georgia State 
College for Women; M.A., Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and 
Ed.D., New York University. She 
began her teaching career in her 
native State of Georgia, successive- 
ly demonstrating diversity of teach- 
ing skills as a vocational instructor, 
third-grade teacher, and head of a 
physical education department. 

Except for 27 months in war serv. 
ice, she was Professor of Physical 
Edueation and Recreation at the 
University of Tennessee and con- 
currently was Director of the state- 
wide program of recreation, 1941- 
55. Serving with the American Red 
Cross in the Pacific areas, she was 
Director of Special Activities, Mo- 
rale, and Recreation. She holds the 
citation for Meritorious Service, Pa- 
cific Theater, World War II. 

In 1955 she went to New York 
University where she was chairman, 
Women’s Undergraduate Program. 
She is now Professor of Education 
and Co-ordinator of Special Activi- 
ties, University of Pittsburgh. 

Her personal and professional tal- 
ents have enriched individuals, the 
profession, and the Association for 
many years. She has served as Presi- 
dent of the Elementary Classroom 
Teachers Association of Georgia and 
of the Tennessee Education Associ- 
ation; and as Vice-President for 
Recreation, Southern District of 
AAHPER. 

When she joined the faculty of 
New York University, she was 
President-elect of the Southern Dis- 
trict of AAHPER and Vice-Presi- 
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dent-elect of SAPECW. Ameng oth- 
ers, she is currently serving on na- 
tional committees of the AAHPER 
and the National Association of 
Physical Education for College 
Women. She has authored books, 
state guides, and many articles. 

Her honors include the Creative 
Award, American Academy of Phys- 
ical Education; Pan American 
Scholarship for Study in Mexico; 
Tennessee Delta Kappa Camma 
Scholarship for Doctoral Study; 
Woman of the Year, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. Dr. Allen is listed in Who’s 
Who in American Education and 
Who’s Who Among American 
Women. 

A national and international fig- 
ure, Catherine Allen is widely 
known and loved in the medium of 
her music, leading group voices in 
fclk songs. 


GERTRUDE M. BAKER was born in 
Rochester, New York, but attended 
elementary and high school in Bos- 
ton and later graduated from the 
Department of Hygiene of Welles- 
ley College. She received her B.S. 
and M.A. degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and her Ed.D. 
from Columbia University. 

Her teaching career started at the 
Illinois State Normal University but 
has been devoted largely to the De- 
partment of Physical Education at 
the University of Minnesota, where 
she is now a full professor and Di- 
rector of the Department of Physical 
Education for Women. She has 
taught summer sessions at the State 
University of Iowa and also at the 
University of California at Berkeley. 

Her greatest contribution has 
been in the field of training of teach- 
ers of physical education. She is the 
author of The Modern Teacher of 
Physical Education and co-author of 
the book entitled, Graded Lessons 
in the Fundamentals of Physical 
Education. She now has a book to 
be published in 1957, entitled, A 
Developmental Approach to Physi- 
cal Education in the Elementary 
Schools. She has also written many 
articles for both the Journai of 
Health-Physical Education-Recrea- 
tion and Research Quarterly. She 
has conducted more than a dozen 
institutes and workshops. 
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The Gulick, Anderson, 
and Honor Awards are 
the highest tributes of 
the Association for out- 
standing professional 
service. Recipients of 
the awards have made 
notable contributions 
to the fields of health, 
physical education, 
and recreation, Pres- 
entations of the 1957 
awards to the persons 


whose pictures appear 
on these pages took 
place at AAHPER 
District Conventions 
in the spring of 1957. 
The Gulick Award is 
a gold medal. Honor 
Award Fellows are 


recognized with a cer- 
tificate of honor. No 
William G. Anderson 
Award was given in 
1957. 


DELIA HUSSEY 


Dr. Baker has held offices in the 
National Association of Physical 
Education for College Women and 
served as President in the Central 
District of APECW. She also has 
been President of the Central Dis- 
trict of AAHPER, as well as secre- 
tary of the AAHPER Research See- 
tion. She has also participated in 
many teacher training sections of 
AAHPER. Dr. Baker has always 
given generously of her time to nu- 
merous local and state committees 
concerned with education, particu- 
larly the field of physical education. 


MARY ROSE McKEE 


Honor 
Award 
Recipients 


GERTRUDE M. BAKER 


ROBERT YOHO 
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ARTHUR S. DANIELS, a native of 
New York City, received the B.S. 
degree from Springfield College and 
the M.A. and Ed.D. degrees from 
Columbia University. He taught 
and coached at Allegheny College 
from 1931 to 1936. He also taught 
and was an assistant football coach 
at the University of Illinois until 
entering the United States Air 
Foree in 1942. 

During the war years, he was As- 
sistant Chief of Physical Training 
in the Technical Training Command 
and Chief of Physical Training in 
the Air Service Command, where 
he was responsible for fitness pro- 
grams for over 500,000 men. During 
the final period of World War II, 
he was Chief of Physical Recondi- 
tioning for all Air Force Convales- 
cent Hospitals in the Continental 
United States. He received a cita- 
tion for this work. He was sepa- 
rated from the service with the rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel in 1945. 

From 1945 to 1957 he was Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education at 
Ohio State University, where he su- 
pervised an expanded program in 
Adapted Physical Education, taught 
upperclass and graduate courses in 
the professional curriculum, and 
was adviser to Ph.D. candidates and 
active on university councils and 
committees. He recently assumed 
office as Dean, School of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Indiana University. 

Dr. Daniels is President of the 
College Physical Education Associ- 
ation and Vice-President-elect for 
Physical Education of the AAH- 
PER. He has served the profession 
on national, district, and state levels 
as an officer, as a council and com- 
mittee member, and as a speaker on 
many convention programs. 

He is a Fellow in the American 
Academy of Physical Education and 
American College of Sports Medi- 
cine. He is also a member of the 
Advisory Group of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association. 

Dr. Daniels is author of a stand- 
ard text on Adapted Physical Edu- 
cation (Harper and Brothers), wrote 
A Guide to Physical Education and 
Athletics for the Air Force Techni- 
eal Training Command, and con- 
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tributed to Children in Focus, the 
AAHPER 1954 Yearbook. He has 
also been a frequent contributor to 
reports, proceedings, manuals, and 
journals in our own and related 
fields. He is currently engaged in 
exploratory research in the social 
psychology of sports in American 
life. 


RAY O. DUNCAN was born in Gran- 
ite City, Illinois, and educated in 
the Granite City Public Schools, at 
Washington University, and at the 
University of Illinois. His Ed.D. 
degree was received in 1950. He 
first served as a public school in- 
structor of health, hygiene, and 
physical education and as a coach. 
He later became Director of Health 
and Physical Education in the IIli- 
nois State Department of Public In- 
struction. He is at present Dean of 
the School of Physical Education 
and Athletics, West Virginia Uni- 
versity. 

A member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
the National Education Association, 
the American School Health Associ- 
ation, and the West Virginia AH- 
PER, Dr. Dunean has served on 
many committees for state, district, 
and national professional organiza- 
tions. 

In 1938, he served as AAHPER 
Vice-President for Physical Educa- 
tion and as President of the Illinois 
AHPER. In 1950, he was President 
of the Society of State Directors of 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. He is now ably serving 
AAHPER as its President, 1956-58. 

Dr. Dunean has participated ac- 
tively in President Eisenhower’s 
Conference on Fitness of American 
Youth, June 1956, and in the 
AAHPER Fitness Conference, Sep- 
tember 1956. 

His publications include such 
books as Six Man Football, Physical 
Conditioning, and Organization and 
Administration of Physical Educa- 
tion (with C. Forsythe). He has 
written many articles dealing with 
practices in football, physical con- 
ditioning, and physical education 
and safety. 


DELIA PATRICIA HUSSEY, super- 
visor of health and physical educa- 
tion in the Detroit Public Schools, 


received her early education in 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. She 
earned a Bachelor’s degree from 
Wayne State University, a Master’s 
degree from Columbia University, 
and a doctorate of Education from 
New York University. 

She has been associated with the 
Detroit Public Schools most of her 
professional life, except for three 
years when she taught at New York 
University. Her work in elementary 
school physical education and in 
dance has earned national recogni- 
tion, as evidenced in the many calls 
she has had to teach summer courses 
and to participate in workshops at 
leading universities. 

Dr. Hussey has held many impor- 
tant offices at local, state, and na- 
tional levels. She has served as 
President of the Detroit Health and 
Physical Education Club and as 
President of the Michigan AHPER. 
In AAHPER, she has been Chair- 
man of the Elementary School Sec- 
tion, Chairman of the Dance Section, 
a member of the International Rela- 
tions Committee, and a member of 
the NSGWS Legislative Board. Dr. 
Hussey is known to many physical 
educators throughout the country 
for her demonstrations with elemen- 
tary school children. She has re- 
ceived invitations to participate in 
several national conferences ealled 
by the President of the United 
States and by AAHPER. 

Dr. Hussey also has made many 
contributions to our professional 
literature. She contributed to the 
first AAHPER yearbook, and served 
as Editor of the Association’s second 
yearbook, Children in Focus. She 
has written articles for the Journal 
of Health-Physical Education-Rec- 
reation and for other professional 
journals, and has developed bulle- 
tins for the Detroit Public Schools. 
At the present time, she is chairman 
of a committee for the production 
of a film for elementary school phys- 
ical education financed co-operative- 
ly by the AAHPER and the College 
of Education of Wayne University. 

Dr. Hussey has traveled exten- 
sively in the United States. She at- 
tended the Olympic Games in Hel- 
sinki in 1952 and during the sum- 
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mer of 1956 attended the Anglo- 
American Workshop in England. 


MARY ROSE McKEE was born in 
Madison, Wisconsin, attended the 
public schools there, and received 
her B.A. degree from the University 
of Wisconsin. She took graduate 
work at the University of Wisconsin 
and Columbia University, and re- 
ceived her graduate degree from 
Wellesley College. Her teaching has 
been at the college level, serving as 
Instructor of Physical Education at 
the University of Wisconsin, and as 
Director during the summers at the 
University of Michigan and Ohio 
State University. From 1921 to 
1923 she was Director of Physical 
Edueation at Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman. In 1923 she was ap- 
pointed head of the Women’s Divi- 
sion of Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, where she is now. 

Miss McKee has been President of 
the Missouri AHPER and of the 
Midwest and Central District Asso- 
ciations for Physical Education of 
College’ Women. She has served as 
chairman and member of several dis- 
trict and national committees, in- 
cluding the Research Committee and 
Bowling Committee for the National 
Section on Girls and Women’s 
Sports; the Resolutions Committee 
and the Public Relations Committee 
for the Central District of AAH- 
PER. She has written articles for 
the NSGWS Guides and for maga- 
zines and served on the State Com- 
mittee on Curriculum in Physical 
Education in the Elementary 
Schools of Missouri. From 1934-38, 
she was Chairman of the Committee 
on Student Affairs for Women (for- 
mer Dean of Women’s position) at 
the University of Missouri. 

Honor awards were conferred on 
Miss McKee by the Missouri AH- 
PER and by the Central District of 
AAHPER. She has been a Regional 
Director of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, the American Red 
Cross, and Chairman of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri American Air 
Corps Medical Aid. 

Miss McKee is a member of Pi 
Lambda Theta and Mortar Board. 
She was chosen as a ‘‘Woman of 
Achievement’’ by Alpha Chi Omega 
and is listed in Who’s Who Among 
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American Women and Who’s Who 
in American Education. 


JOHN B. VAN WHY is Director of 
Health and Physical Education at 
the University of South Dakota. He 
received his public school education 
in Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, which 
was his birthplace. He received his 
B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees at the 
University of Michigan. 

His 31 years’ experience include 
teaching, coaching, and the adminis- 
tration of health, physical educa- 
tion, and athletics. He was an assist- 
ant football coach at the University 
of Michigan for three years and Di- 
rector of Athletics and Physical Ed- 
ueation at Wittenburg College in 
Springfield, Ohio. During World 
War II, he was commander-in-chief 
of Civilian Defense in Springfield, 
where he was also director of the 
youth program of the Springfield 
Police Department. 

Dr. Van Why has been President 
of the Ohio AHPER. He also served 
as a member of the Ohio Curriculum 
Committee for Secondary Schools. 
He was a member of the AAHPER 


‘Conference on Physical Education, 


1954, and has served as chairman of 
several AAHPER committees as 
well as being Vice-President of the 
Central District of AAHPER. In 
1953, he served as Chairman of the 
South Dakota Course of Study in 
Physical Education. 

Dr. Van Why has done much in 
the State of South Dakota to pub- 
licize an appreciation of athletics 
through television and radio pro- 
grams and has been carrying a 
weekly 30-minute program on TV for 
the past three years. Articles in the 
Journal of Health-Physical Educa- 
tion-Recreation include ‘‘ Educating 
the Spectator’’ (1938) and ‘‘ Appre- 
ciation of Athletics Via Television”’ 
(1956). Also his article entitled 
“Factors Influencing Voluntary 
Participation in Physical Educa- 
tion Activities,’’ the result of a re- 
search study, was given considerable 
newspaper publicity in the Midwest. 


ROBERT YOHO was born in Sols- 
berry, Indiana. He received his pub- 
lie school education in Solsberry and 
his higher education at Indiana 
University and Butler University. 


He received A.B. and M.A. degrees 
from Indiana University, and re- 
cently completed his Doctorate in 
Health and Safety there. 

Dr. Yoho taught and coached in 
several high schools in Indiana be- 
fore becoming a Field Consultant at 
the Indiana State Board of Health. 
In 1944, he became Director of the 
Division of Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation for the Board. In addition 
to his work with the Indiana State 
Board of Health, he has lectured at 
the Indiana University School of 
Medicine, Indiana University Den- 
tal School, and Wayne University. 

He has written countless articles 
for professional journals, as well as 
many for lay magazines. He is a 
contributor to yearbooks of the Ele- 
mentary School Principals and of 
the AAHPER. He has directed the 
development and construction of 
courses of study in health and phys- 
ical education for Indiana elemen- 
tary and secondary public schools. 
He served as consultant on Your 
Health and Safety, (Harcourt, 
Brace) and Healthful School Liv- 
ing (Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education). 

Dr. Yoho is affiliated with many 
professional organizations. He has 
served as President of the Society 
of State Directors of Health, Physi- 
cal Education and _ Recreation 
(1953) ; President, Indiana Health 
Council (1956) ; President, Alumni 
Association, School of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, Indi- 
ana University (1955-56); Chair- 
man, Public Health Education Sec- 
tion, American Public Health Asso- 
ciation (1956-57); and as chair- 
man of many committees, both state 
and national. He is now the Vice- 
President for Health Education of 
AAHPER, 1956-58. 


For his outstanding professional 
work he has received the following 
honors: Fellow, Indiana AHPER; 
Distinguished Service Award, Indi- 
ana Governor’s Conference on Ree- 
reation; Honor Award, Indiana 
Public Health Association; Presi- 
dent’s Certificate, Society of State 
Directors; Service Citation, Ameri- 
ean Medical Association; and Serv- 
ice Citation, American Dental Asso- 
ciation. 
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1958 AAHPER AWARDS 


Nominations due November 15 


Consult list of past Gulick, Honor, 
and Anderson Award winners, p. 43 


AHPER PRESENTS Gulick, 
Honor, and Anderson Service 
Awards each year to persons who 
have made or are currently making 
outstanding contributions in the 
fields of health education, physical 
education, and recreation. These 
achievement awards aré the highest 
recognition that candidates can re- 
ceive from the Association. 
Members may now submit nomi- 
nations for 1958 candidates. Nomi- 
nating procedures and qualifications 
for candidates are given below. 


PROCEDURE FOR SUBMITTING NAMES 


Members of each award commit- 
tee sponsor candidates for consider- 
ation. AAHPER members who wish 
to nominate candidates should send 
the name and biography of each 
nominee to the committee member 
representing the district in which 
the nominee resides. All names sub- 
mitted must be in the hands of the 
committee no later than NOVEMBER 
15. Committees are listed under 
their respective awards. 


GULICK AWARD 


One person each year receives the 
Gulick Award, a gold medal de- 
signed by R. Tait McKenzie. It is 
an award for distinguished service 
in physical education and is given 
in memory of Luther Halsey Gulick, 
one of the great leaders of the pro- 
fession. Dr. Gulick inaugurated pro- 
fessional training courses at Spring- 
field College, founded the Campfire 
Girls of America, and was one of 
the pioneers in launching the Play- 
ground Association of America. He 
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was a prolific writer on health, 
physical education, and recreation. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR CANDIDATE 

As set up in thie operating code of 
the committee, the qualifications for 
the candidate for the Gulick Award 
are as follows: 

(1) The candidate shall be one whose 
life and contributions have inspired 
youth to live vigorously, courageously, 
and fully so that they might be deemed 
fit to be free. 

(2) The candidate should be at least 
35 years of age, whose contributions 
would be classified within the fields of 
health education, physical education, 
and recreation, although these are not 
set down as rigid necessities. 

The qualifications have been kept 
very broad, so that anyone doing 
outside work in these fields or any 
level of teaching should be eligible. 


GULICK AWARD COMMITTEE 

Central: Elizabeth Halsey, 2142 8. High 
St., Denver. 

Eastern: Minnie Lynn, University of 
Pittsburgh, Chairman. 

Midwest: Ada B. Kennard, Public 
Schools, Detroit. 

Northwest: Leon Green, University of 
Idaho. 

Southern: Thomas E. MeDonough, Em- 
ory University, Emory University, 
Georgia. 

Southwest: Ruth Russell, University of 
Nevada, Reno. 


HONOR AWARD 

Honor Award Fellows of the As- 
sociation are elected by a committee 
of the AAHPER and are recognized 
with a Certificate of Honor. The 
persons selected must be carefully 
chosen, since the reputation of the 
Association and of the profession 
depends on the worthiness of these 
Honor Award Fellows. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR CANDIDATES 


In considering candidates for the 
Honor Awards, it must be under- 
stood that not all candidates can be 
expected to meet all the criteria set 
forth in the operating code, but the 
following will serve as a guide in 
their selection. All information con- 
cerning a nominee will be consid- 
ered by the committee. 


(1) The candidate must be a member 
of the AAHPER (former members who 
have retired from professional work 
excepted). 


(2) The candidate should be at least 
40 years of age. 


(3) Preparation: At least Master’s 
degree or equivalent in study. 


(4) Experience: At least 10 years’ 
experience as teacher, supervisor, direc- 
tor, or combination of same in field of 
physical education, health education, or 
recreation. 

(5) Service: Contribution should 
have been rendered (a) primarily 
through the Association and be in the 
nature of plus service, or (b) through 
distinctive leadership of a pioneer type, 
or (c) meritorious service to our pro- 
fession through allied fields of science 
and education. 

(6) Fine moral character. 

(7) In addition to the above, the can- 
didate must qualify in at least five of 
the following as evidence of leadership. 

(a) An elected office holder in the 
National Association (including Vice- 
Presidents of Divisions and Members- 
at-Large). 

(b) President of a District Associa- 
tion. 

(c) Chairman of a Section in the Na- 
tional or District Association. 

(d) President of College Physical 
Edueation Association. 

(e) President of National Association 
of Directors of Physical Education for 
College Women. 

(f) President of a State Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 

(g) Chairman of a Committee of 
the AAHPER (not booklet). 

(h) Committee work over a period of 
three or more years with local district, 
or national organization, either in the 
AAHPER, promoting AAHPER, or 
affiliated with it. 

(i) Twenty or more addresses before 
educational groups, at conventions, as- 
semblies, luncheon meetings, radio pres- 
entations, and such other meetings held 
in the interest and promotion of physi- 
cal education, health education, and 
recreation. 

(j) Articles for handbooks, news- 
papers, magazines not covered below. 

(k) Systematic research which has 
helped advance the profession. 
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(1) Author or co-author of one or 
more books on physical education, 
health education, or recreation. 

(m) Author of five or more articles 
aecepted and published by magazines of 
national scope or brought out in mono- 
graph form. 

(n) An outstanding, original contri- 
bution to the profession which has af- 
fected its philosophy or practices, not 
included in the above. 


HONOR AWARD COMMITTEE 


Central: Germaine Guiot, Iowa State 
College, Ames. 

Eastern: Leonard Larson, New York 
University. 

Midwest: Paul Landis, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 

Northwest: Clair V. Langton, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 

Southern: Joy Kistler, Louisiana State 
College, Baton Rouge, Chairman. 
Southwest: Alice Bronson, University 

of Utah. 


ANDERSON AWARD 
The William G. Anderson Service 
Award honors the founder of the 
AAHPER by in turn honoring each 
year those persons who best exem- 
plify Dr. Anderson’s philosophy of 
service to his profession and to man- 
kind. It is intended to honor per- 
sons outside the membership and or- 
ganization pattern encompassed by 
the AAHPER who have contributed 
significantly to the fields of health 
education, physical education, or 
recreation. Contributions may have 
been through such allied fields as 

medicine, science, or education. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR CANDIDATES 


(1) The candidate should be at least 
40 years of age. 

(2) The candidate shall be one of 
high moral character whose contribu- 
tions have most fully expressed the 
spirit of service which this award rep- 
resents. 

(3) Contributions made by an indi- 
vidual should be of such significance 
that they are recognized by the entire 
profession. 


ANDERSON AWARD COMMITTEE 


Central: Jean Bontz, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls. 

Eastern: C. C. Wilson, M.D., Yale Uni- 
versity, Chairman. 

Midwest: Harry Grabner, Board of 
Park Commissioners, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 

Northwest: Robert Oswald, University 
of Montana. 

Southern: A. A. Buschman, Public 
Schools, Dallas, Texas. 

Southwest: E. C. Davis, University of 
Southern California. * 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 
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AAHPER OFFICERS 


Nominations due January 1 for Vice-Presidents-elect; 
January 15 for President-elect 


(See Coast to Coast, p. 64, for DGWS nominations) 


S AN AAHPER member, it is 
A your privilege and responsi- 
bility to suggest names of those per- 
sons who you feel are qualified to 
hold the highest offices in the Asso- 
ciation. Nominations are now open 
until January 1 for the divisional 
Vice-Presidents-elect and until Jan- 
uary 15 for the President-elect. 

At the close of the nominations, 
‘eandidates will be screened by the 
Nominating Committees and a slate 
presented to the Representative As- 
sembly at the National Convention 
in Kansas City early in April. 

Nominations should be sent to the 
chairman of the respective Nominat- 
ing Committee or to any member of 
that committee. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEES 

President-elect 

Chairman: Helen Manley, Public 
Schools, University City, Mo. 

Homer Allen, Purdue Univ. 

Mary Chadwick, Public Schools, Man- 
kato, Minn. 

Luell Weed Guthrie, Stanford Univ. 

Raymond Magwire, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Montpelier, Vt. 

Elizabeth Moore, Louisiana State Univ. 

Paul R. Washke, Univ. of Oregon. 


Vice-Presidents-elect 
Health Education 

Chairman: Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, 11 
Brookside Blvd., Kansas City 12, Mo. 

S. Louise Smith, Florida State Univ. 

Robert Yoho, Indiana Bd. of Health, 
Indianapolis. 

J. S. Nicoll, Box 1710, Public Schools, 
El Paso, Tex. 

Richard LeFevre, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale. 

Elena Sliepeevich, Ohio State Univ. 

Marian Miller Hamburg, American 


Heart Assn., 44 E. 23rd St., N. Y. 
Homer Allen, Purdue University. 
Elizabeth Stobo, R.N., Box 321, 1230 

Amsterdam Ave., New York. 

Eileen Gamble, H. 8., Evanston, 
Margaret Dunham, Indiana State Board 
of Health, Indianapolis. 


Men's Athletics 
Chairman: Paul E. Landis, State Dept. 
of Education, Coluinbus 15, Ohio. 
Edward F. Voltmer, Drake Univ., Des 
Moines. 
Joseph Dolan, Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville. 
Paul Brechler, State Univ. of Iowa. 
Harris F. Beeman, Michigan State Univ. 
John W. Bunn, Springfield College. 
William Lopez, Public Schools, Los An- 
geles. 
Ross Merrick, Southern Illinois Univ. 


Physical Education 
Chairman: Eleanor Metheny, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 7. 
Arthur §S. Daniels, Indiana University. 
Elmon Vernier, Public Schools, Ken- 
nedy and Gorsuch Ave., Baltimore 18. 
Delia Hussey, Public Schools, 467 W. 
Hancock St., Detroit 1, Mich. 
Helen Starr, Public Schools, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 
Wesley Ruff, Stanford University. 


Recreation 
Chairman: W. H. Orion, 1551 - 18th 
Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
Louis E. Means, California Dept. of 
Education, Sacramento 14. 

John L. Hutchinson, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27. 
William R. Prichard, General Motors 

Corp., Detroit 2. 
Thelma Bishop, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing. 
Rev. W. R. Vernon, 7201 S. Carpenter 
St., Chicago 21. 
Cecil W. Morgan, United Cerebral Pal- 
sy, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
Gladys L. Brown, YWCA National Bd., 
600 Lexington Ave., New York 22. * 
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GROUP INSTRUCTION INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


So Easy to Teach 


Teaching students how to bowl is a real pleasure, for you will find 
them willing, eager and anxious to learn. 


Bowling is fast taking its place as a regular part of today’s Physical 
Education curriculum in our schools. Here is a game you and your 
students will enjoy the rest of your lives. The carry-over value is 
well recognized by the nation’s leading educators. 


You, as a teacher, can quickly learn for yourself the proven tech- 
niques for group instruction of bowling by requesting the free teach- 
ing aids now available. 


In addition, at no charge, Certified Instructors who are trained 
specialists in the teaching of bowling are available to assist you in 
developing your own bowling program. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF BOWLING INSTRUCTION IS EASILY APPLIED TO EITHER AN ENTIRE CLASS OR THE INDIVIDUAL STUDENT. 
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So Easy to Learn 


Students of all ages, in ever-increasing numbers, 
are learning to bowl with enthusiasm. That’s be- 
cause learning to bowl is fun from the start. 


Youngsters quickly master the four basic funda- 
mentals of bowling: Stance, Pendulum Swing, 
Steps, Delivery. Then, with proper practice and 
because no special physical requirements are 
needed, students’ skills and scores will gradually 
improve. 


What’s more, students learn good sportsmanship, 
physical coordination and team play which pre- 
pare them for many hours of enjoyable “leisure- 
time” activity. For bowling has real “carry-over” 
value ...the sport that’s enjoyed for a lifetime. 


FREE CERTIFIED INSTRUCTION 


You can quickly and easily develop bowling as a class- 
room activity for your students—and at the same time 
learn the sport yourself. You can thus participate with 
your students in a healthful, enjoyable recreation that 
brings the entire class together in a spirit of friendly 
companionship. 


Certified Bowling Instructors are available—nation- 
wide—to demonstrate these methods of group instruc- 
tion to you and your students FREE. To schedule one 
of these instructors, please make your request early. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO: 


STANCE PENDULUM SWING 


STEPS DELIVERY 


FREE INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 


Free kit contains the following: 

* “How to Teach Bowling’’ booklet 

« “How to Organize and Conduct a Bowling 
Program” manual 

* List of services and awards available 
to schools. 

* Request information on 16mm instructional 
movie ‘‘Young America Bowls’’. Available 
for free showing. 


Remove for bulletin boards and classroom 
use. Additional reprints ilable upon request. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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These professional leaders have been appointed by the AAHPER President to serve as Membership 
Directors and Publications Directors. Active in Association affairs, they are aware of the need for 
a strong professional organization. Membership Directors are encouraging more state and national 
memberships ; Publications Directors are bringing AAHPER publications to the attention of mem- 
bers and other educators. Many have been on the job for several years; new appointees will be 
pictured in a later issue. Feel free to call upon them for materials and advice. Publications Direc- 
tors will be glad to supply an exhibit for meetings. All are giving freely of their time and energy. 


AAHPER 


MEMBERSHIP 
DIRECTORS 


Alabama: Willis Baughman, Box 2552, University of Alabama. 
Arizona: Mary Pilgrim, University of Arizona. 
Arkansas: Peggy Wallick, Arkansas A & M College. 
California: Ed Staley, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2. 
Colorado: William Creswell, Colorado State College, Greeley. 
Connecticut: Gabrielle E. Blockley, New Britain Teachers Col. 
Delaware: Harry Smith, State Dept. of Public Instruction. 
District of Columbia: Wendall Parris, 1520 Montana Ave., N. E. 
Florida: T. J. Bleier, Bd. of Public Instruction, Miami 36. 
Georgia: Rebecca Dennard, Fulton Co. Schools, Atlanta. 
Idaho: Patricia Rowe, University of Idaho. 
Illinois: Luise Piano, United Twp. High School, E. Moline. 
Indiana: John B. Daugherty, Indiana University. 
Iowa: Catherine Snell, Drake University, Des Moines. 
Kansas: Katherine Geyer, Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
Kentucky: Maurice Clay, University of Kentucky. 
Louisiana: Guy W. Nesom, Northwestern State College, Natchi- 
toches. 
Maine: Inez Smith, University of Maine, Orono. 
Maryland: Josephine Fiske, Goucher College, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts: J. Bertram Kessel, Boston Univ., 32 Gaffney St. 
Michigan: Gladys Ferguson, 1410 Miller Rd., Kalamazoo. 
Minnesota: Clarence Nelson, 1686 Jefferson Ave., St. Paul. 
Mississippi: Agatha Hamilton, 349 Walker St., Greenville. 
Missouri: Marie J. Hanss, Bd. of Education, St. Louis 4. 
Montana: Keith Bowen, Montana State College, Bozeman. 
Nebraska: Wilma Gimmestad, University of Nebraska. 
Nevada: Ruth Russell, Box 9145, University of Nevada. 
New Hampshire: Elaine T. Lyons, R.F.D. #1, Reeds Ferry. 
New Jersey: Norman Van Arsdalen, Valley Rd. School, Prince- 
ton. 
New Mexico: Mercedes Gugisberg, University of New Mexico. 
New York: Marie R. Schuler, Bd. of Education, Buffalo. 
North Carolina: Taylor Dodson, Wake Forest College. 
North Dakota: Phebe Scott, University of North Dakota. 
Ohio: Harriet F. Fitchpatrick, Bd. of Education, Cleveland. 
Oklahoma: Helen Corrubia, Public Schools, Tulsa. 
Oregon: Margaret Poley, University of Oregon. 
Pennsylvania: Elizabeth K. Zimmerli, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven. 
Puerto Rico: David C. Furman, U. of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras. 
Rhode Island: Carl V. Slader, University of Rhode Island. 
South Carolina: Fred T. Brown, State Dept. of Education. 
South Dakota: Myrtle Spande, University of South Dakota. 
Tennessee: Charles Kerr, State Dept. of Education. 
Texas: Lloyd Messersmith, Southern Methodist University. 
Utah: H. B. Hunsaker, Utah State Agricultural College. 
Vermont: Helen Coleman, State Dept. of Education. 
Virginia: Greyson Daughtrey, School Admin. Bldg., Norfolk. 
Washington: Agnes McQuarrie, State College of Washington. 
West Virginia: Forrest G. Clark, High School, Parkersburg. 
Wisconsin: J. Grove Wolf, University of Wisconsin. 
Wyoming: Ruth Campbell, University of Wyoming. * 
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PUBLICATIONS 
DIRECTORS 


Alabama: C. P. Newdome, Board of Edueation, Mobile. 
Arizona: Viola Ramsey, Stevenson School, Phoenix. 
Arkansas: Wincie Ann Carruth, University of Arkansas. 
California: (N) Frances Todd, Balboa H. S., San Francisco; 
(S) Deane Richardson, University of California, L. A. 
Colorado: Dorothy Humiston, University of Denver. 


~ Connecticut: Lloyd M. Barrow, New Haven STC. 


Delaware: Maryann Waltz, University of Delaware. 

Dist. of Columbia: Florence Savoy, 216 S St., N.W. 

Florida: Miller K. Adams, University of Tampa. 

Georgia: Mary Ella Soule, University of Georgia. 

Idaho: Shirley Kroeger, College of Idaho, Caldwell. 

Illinois: To be appointed. 

Indiana: George P. Farkas, Publie Schools, Indianapolis. 

Iowa: Germaine Guiot, Iowa State College, Ames. 

Kansas: Katherine Geyer, Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

Kentucky: Sue Hall, University of Louisville. 

Louisiana: Howard W. Kidd, State Dept. of Education. 

Maine: Amy Thompson, High School, Waterville. 

Maryland: Ann Mullan, Eastern High School, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts: Helen D. Brevogel, Bd. of Education, Newton. 

Michigan: Thelma Bishop, Michigan State University, E. Lans- 
ing. 

Minnesota: Ruth Schellberg, Mankato STC. 

Mississippi: Joyee Cronk, Box 403, University of Mississippi. 

Missouri: Miriam Wagner, University of Kansas City. 

Montana: Margo Hoseaus, Montana State College, Bozeman. 

Nebraska: Irvin Peterson, Nebraska Wesleyan, Lincoln. 

Nevada: G. A. Broten, University of Nevada. 

New Hampshire: Keith Bickford, Jr. H. S., Portsmouth. 

New Jersey: Russell W. Neide, Berkley Terr. School, Irvington. 

New Mexico: Joseph F. Dickson, Eastern New Mexico Uni- 
versity. 

New York: Jack Shaw, Syracuse University. 

North Carolina: Helen Stuart, State Dept. of Education. 

North Dakota: Betty Gates, Jamestown College, Jamestown. 

Ohio: P. C. Bechtel, State Dept. of Education, Columbus. 

Oklahoma: Emma Plunkett, Central STC, Edmond. 

Oregon: Carl Anderson, Oregon State College, Corvallis. 

Pennsylvania: Elizabeth Boyle, Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Altoona. 

Rhode Island: Bessie Rudd, Pembroke College, Brown Univ. 

South Carolina: Arthur E. Fourier, Univ. of South Carolina 

South Dakota: Douglas Evans, Washington H. 8., Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee: Lucile LaSalle, Peabody College, Nashville. 

Texas: H. Steven Brown, Southern Methodist University. 

Utah: Elizabeth B. Challstrom, Horace Mann Jr. H. S., Salt 

Lake City. 

Vermont: Edith Ewald, Castleton STC. 

Virginia: Frances Mays, State Dept. of Education, Richmond. 

Washington: To be appointed. 

West Virginia: Dorothy Frame, 155 Morgantown St., Kingwood. 

Wisconsin: John E, Anderson, University of Wisconsin. 

Wyoming: Ruth E. Campbell, University of Wyoming. * 
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AAHPER 
AWARD RECIPIENTS 


1923 - 1957 


Check this list before making your 
nominations for 1958. See page 38. 


Past Gulick Award Recipients 


Anderson, William Gilbert—1945. 
Bancroft, Jessie H.—1924. 
Burchenal, Elizabeth—1950. 
Cassidy, Rosalind—1956. 
Cozens, Frederick W.—1953. 
Fisher, George J.—1929. 
Gulick, Luther Halsey—1923. 
Hetherington, Clark W.—1928. 
Hughes, William L.—1954. 
Langton, Clair V.—1957. 
LaPorte, William Ralph—1951. 
Lee, Mabel—1948. 

McCloy, Charles H.—1944. 
Mitchell, Elmer Dayton—1949. 
Nash, Jay Bryan—1940. 
Nordly, Carl L.—1955. 

Perrin, Ethel—1946. 

Savage, Charles W.—1952. 
Storey, Thomas A.—1926. 
Trilling, Blanche M.—1947. 
Williams, Jesse Feiring—1939. 
Wood, Thomas D.—1925. 


Past Honor Award Recipients 


Abernathy, Ruth—1953; Ainsworth, 
Dorothy—1949; Alderson, Curtis Jack- 
son—1956; Aldinger, A. K.—1937; Af- 
fleck, G. B.—1940; Allen, Catherine 
Louise—1957; Allentzhauser, M. E.— 
1933; Anderson, H. S.—1932; Ander- 
son, W. G.—1931; Ashton, Dudley— 
1956; Ayars, George W.—1947. 
Babbitt, James A.—1932; Bailey, Edna 
—1939; Baker, Gertrude M.—1957; 
Bancroft, Jessie—1931; Beiderhase, Jo- 
sephine—1933; Bell, Margaret—1933; 
Bezdek, Hugo—1935; Blanchard, 
Vaughn—1935; Bookwalter, Carolyn— 
1953; Bookwalter, Karl W.—1944; 
Boulton, Iris—1951; Bouve, Marjorie— 
1932; Bovard, J. F.—1934; Brace, 
David K.—1933; Bragg, Mabel—1935. 

Braucher, H. S.—1931; Brodbeck, Al- 
fred—1933; Bronson, Alice Oakes— 
1954; Broome, E. C.—1932; Brown, 
John, Jr.—1931; Brown, Margaret C. 
—1956; Brown, Virgil Kenneth—1938 ; 
Brown, Walter H.—1942; Browne, A. 
D.—1939; Brownell, C. L.—1934; Bur- 
chenal, Elizabeth—1931; Burdick, Wil- 
liam—1931; Burkhardt, C. H.—1935; 
Burnett, L. R.—1934; Burns, Harry B. 
—1932. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Campbell, Laurie E.— 1953; Cassidy, 
Rosalind — 1937; Champlin, Ellis 
H. — 1947; Clark, Lydia — 1931; 
Clarke, H. Harrison—1955; Cobb, 
Louise—1942; Colby, Gertrude—1932; 
Coleman, Mary C.—1935; Collins, Lau- 
rentine—1940; Cooke, Louis J.—1931; 
Cooper, John M.—1955; Cormak, Jo- 
seph—1931; Cornwell, Oliver K.—1941; 
Cowell, Charles C.—1954; Cozens, Fred- 
erick W.—1936; Crapser, A. Lester— 
1937; Cromie, William James—1946; 
Cureton, Thomas K.—1945. 

Daniels, Arthur §.—1957; Davis, 
Charles W.—1944; Davis, Elwood C.— 
1943; Davis, J. E—1934; Day, W. E. 
—1932; Deane, Martha B.—1952; Dela- 
porte, E. C.—1932; Doerter, Julius— 
1933; Drew, Alice Gwendolyn—1956; 
Dudley, Gertrude—1931; Duggan, Anne 
Schley—1952; Dunean, Ray O.—1957. 
Eastwood, Floyd R.—1944; Elliott, 
Ruth—1936; Ellis, Carolos B.—1932; 
Enderis, Dorothy—1942; Espenschade, 
Anna—1946; Esslinger, Arthur A.— 
1952; Evans, Ruth—1939. 

Fauver, Edgar—1936; Fauver, Edwin 
—1936; Ferguson, Thomas C.—1949; 
Fisher, George J.—1933; Forsythe, 
Charles E.—1951; Foss, Martin I.— 
1935; Foster, Henry M.—1947; Fox, 
Grace I.—1955; Freer, Louise—1932. 
Garrison, Jessie R.—1937; Gates, Edith 
M.—1936; Giauque, C. D.—1939; Glas- 
sow, Ruth—1943; Graves, E. V.—1939; 
Greim, Willard N.—1945; Grooner, 
Emil—1933; Gruebel, Otto—1933; Gui- 
ot, Germaine G.—1947. 

Halsey, Elizabeth—1940; Hanna, Dol- 
phino—1931; Haynes, Wilma—1948; 
Hazelton, Helen W.—1938; Henderson, 
Edwin Bancroft—1954; Henry, Frank- 
lin M.—1956; Hermann, Ernst—1932; 
Hetherington, C. W.—1931; H’Doubler, 
Margaret — 1934; Hinman, Strong — 
1936; Hiss, Anna—1948; Hjelte, George 
—1939. 

Hobbert, Oliver —1931; Hodgkins, 
Anne E.—1940; Hodgson, Pauline— 
1948; Homans, Amy—1931; House, 
Howard H.—1941; Howe, E. C.—1931; 
Huelster, Laura Jewell —1956; Huff, 
G. A. —1933; Hughes, W. L.—1934; 


Hussey, Delia Patricia—1957; Hutchin- 
son, Mary G.—1942. 

Ireland, A. G.—1933; Irwin, Leslie W. 
—1951. 

Jackson, C. O.—1949; Johnson, Gran- 
ville B—1949; Jones, Edwina L.— 
1956; Jones, Grace—1939; Jones, Hiram 
A.—1938; Jones, Lloyd M.—1950. 
Kallerberg, H. F.—1931; Keene, 
Charles—1932; Keller, Louis F.—1948; 
Kelley, Elizabeth — 1950; Kilpatrick. 
W. H.—1931; Kindervator, A. E.— 
1931; Kiphuth, Robert J. H.—1946; 
Kistler, Joy W.—1954; Knoch, A. A— 
1933; Kopp, W. J.—1931; Krakower, 
Hyman—1955. 

Lamb, A. S.—1933; Landis, Paul E.— 
1953; Landreth, Verne S.—1955; Lang, 
John Gilbard—1955; Langton, Clair V. 
—1940; LaPorte, W. R.—1934; Larson, 
Leonard A.—1950; La Salle, Dorothy— 
1941; Lee, Joseph—1931; Lee, Mabel— 
1933; Leighton, Ralph W.—1953; 
Lensch, Dorothea M.—1951; Lewis, 
Charles B.—1951; Lloyd, F. 8.—1935; 
Lowman, Guy S.—1938; Luehring, Fred 
—1939; Lynn, Minnie L.—1953. 
Manchester, Gertrude—1947; Manley, 
Helen—1943; Maroney, F. W.—1931; 
Marvel, F. W.—1934; May, G. A— 
1934; Mayhew, Abby S.—1932; Me- 
Cloy, C. H—1936; McCurdy, J. H.— 
1931; MeDonough, Thomas E.—1944; 
McKee, Mary Rose—1957; McKenzie, 
R. T.—1931; McKinstry, Helen—1932; 
Meredith, William F.—1943; Metcalf, 
Thomas Nelson—1938; Metheny, Elea- 
nor—1950. 

Meylan, George —1931; Miles, Cas- 
well M.—1948; Miller, Ben W.—1950; 
Mitchell, E. D.—1932; Montgomery, 
Katherine W.—1944; Moorhead, W. G. 
—1934; Morrison, Whitlaw R.—1948; 
Moss, Bernice—1951; Mosserop, Alfreda 
—1938; Moulton, Gertrude — 1931; 
Mueller, Grover W.—1941; Murray, 
Ruth Lovell—1955; Musselman, Frances 
—1932. 

Naismith, James—1931; Nash, Jay B. 
—1932; Neilson, N. P.—1935; Nichols, 
John Herbert—1946; Nixon, Eugene W. 
—1937; Nohr, Robert—1933; Nordly, 
Carl L.—1945; Norris, J. Anna—1931. 
Oberteuffer, Delbert—1943; O’Donnell, 
Mary Patricia—1954; O’Keefe, Pattric 
Ruth—1951; Olds, Lloyd W.—1949; 
Orion, Harold—1943. 

Pal, Dorothy Nyswander—1949; Pan- 
zer, Henry—1931; Patty, Willard W. 
—1942; Perrin, Ethel—1931; Phillips, 
Paul C.—1941; Poos, E. A.—1933; 
Prentiss, Lory—1933; Pritzlaff, August 
H.—1941. 

Rath, Emil—1932; Rathbone, Josephine 
L.—1938; Rayeroft, J. E.—1931; Reed, 
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Dudley B.—1932; Reuter, William— 
1931; Rockwell, Ethel—1933; Rogers, 
F. R.—1935; Rogers, J. E.—1932; Rog- 
ers, J. F.—1932; Rowe, F. A—1934; 
Rugen, Mabel—1947; Ryan, Grace L.— 
1955. 


Salt, E. Benton—1946; Savage, C. W. 
—1931; Schmidlin, J. E—1931; Schnei- 
der, E. C.—1931; Schneider, Elsa— 
1954, Schott, C. P.—1935; Schrader, 
Carl — 1931; Schroeder, Louis — 1948; 
Schwendener, Norma—1942; Scott, 
Gladys—1950; Scott, H. A.—1935; 
Seen, Eva Marie—1951; Seibert, Her- 
man—1931; Seikel, George —1931; 
Sharman, Jackson R.—1936. 

Shaw, Fannie B.—1940; Skarstrom, 
William—1931; Small, Clare H.—1941; 
Smith, Julian W.—1952; Somers, Flor- 
ence—1940; Spencer, Charles E.—1952; 
Stafford, Frank S.—1949; Stafford, 
George T.—1944; Stagg, A. S.—1931; 
Staley, S. C.—1938; Stecher, W. A.— 
1931; Steinhaus, Arthur H—1937; St. 
John, L. S8.—1932; Stoddard, Alexander 
J—1945; Stoneroad, Rebecca—1934; 
Storey, T. A.—1931; Streit, William 
K.—1942; Studebaker, John W.—1943; 
Suder, Henry—1931. 


Trilling, Blanche M.—1931; Turner, 
Clair E.—1941. 


Van Hagan, Winifred—1940; . Van 
Why, John B.—1957. 


Warden, R. D.—1932; Washke, Paul R. 
—1942; Wayman, Agnes—1932; Wil- 
liams, J. F.—1931; Wilson, Charles C. 
—1945; Wittich, George—1931; Woll, 
F. A—1934; Wood, Thomas—1931; 
Wootten, Kathleen W.—1944; Worth- 
ingham, Catherine A.—1945. 


Yoho, Robert—1957 ; Yost, F. H.—1932. 


Zapp, August—1931; Zeigler, Carl— 
1931. 


Past Anderson Award Recipients 


Bauer, William Waldo—1955. 
Brown, Margaret C.—1953. 
Brundage, Avery—1956. 

Davis, Elwood Craig—1954. 
Kessler, Henry Howard—1956. 
Langton, Clair V.—1954. 
Manley, Helen—1951. 

Masters, Hugh—1950. 
MeDonough, Thomas E.—1953. 
Menninger, Karl A.—1956. 
Meyerding, Edward A.—1956. 
Morrison, Robert Hugh—1955. 
Moss, Bernice R.—1952. 
Rogers, James E.—1954. 

Salk, Jonas E.—1956. 

Seanlan, Mazie V.—1949. 
Staley, Seward Charles—1951. 
Steinhaus, Arthur H—1951. 
Wayman, Agnes R.—1952. 


Nominate 1958 award 
recipients—See page 38. 


State Association 


Presidents 


1957-58 


Alabama: Bernice R. Finger, Alabama 
College, Montevallo (3/58) * 

Arizona: John C. Tanno, 808 W. Rancho 
Dr., Phoenix (11/57) 

Arkansas: Francis Stroup, Southern State 
College, Magnolia (11/57) 

California: Grace Leavers, Alameda Co. 
Schools, 1304 Winton Ave., Hayward 
(5/58) 

Colorado: William H. Creswell, Jr., 
Colorado State College, Greeley (4/58) 

Connecticut: David A. Field, University 
of Bridgeport, Bridgeport (5/58) 

Delaware: Howard Parsons, Mt. Pleasant 
School, Wilmington (12/57) 

District of Columbia: Virginia E. Hawke, 
6021 Avon Dr., Bethesda 14, Mary- 
land (5/58) 

Florida: Clifford Boyd, University of 
Florida, Gainesville (3/58) 

Georgia: Rebecca Dennard, Fulton Co. 
Schools, Atlanta (3/59) 

Hawaii: A. Ralph Martinson, Punehou 
School, Honolulu 

Idaho: Harvie Walker, High School, 
Lewiston (11/58) 

Illinois: Leslie D. Park, Room 507, Peo- 
ples Bank Bldg., Bloomington (12/57) 

Indiana: Harry Grabner, 1847 N. An- 
thony Blvd., Ft. Wayne (5/58) 

lowa: Florence Treloar, Public Schools, 
Newton (11/57) 

Kansas: Don Henry, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence (11/57) 

Kentucky: Peggy Stanaland, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington 

Louisiana: Hans Leis, Bolton High School, 
Alexandria (11/57) 

Maine: Caroline Gentile, Aroostook State 
Teachers College, Presque Isle(10/57) 

Maryland: Crescent Bride, Board of Edu- 
cation, Rockville (10/57) 

Massachusetts: Clem W. Thompson, School 
of Education, Boston University, Bos- 
ton (4/58) 

Michigan: Laurie E. Campbell, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor (5/59) 
Minnesota: Maurice Ostrander, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis (10/57) 
Mississippi: Lloyd Milam, Mississippi 

Southern College, Hattiesburg (3/58) 


*Dates in parentheses indicate month 
and year of expiration of term of office. 


Missouri: Marie Hanss, 1616 S. Grand, 
St. Louis (12/57) 

Montana: Keith Bowen, Montana State 
College, Bozeman (10/58) 

Nebraska: Robert Hamblet, 5th and Elm 
St., Grand Island 

Nevada: Phyllis C. Jacobson, Rancho 
High School, Las Vegas (3/58) 

New Hampshire: Thelma Boutwell, Pub- 
lic Schools, Concord 

New Jersey: Walter A. Gardell, Bd. of 
Education, City Hall, Elizabeth 

New Mexico: Lloyd Burley, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque (10/57) 

New York: Elmer Smith, Bd. of Educa- 
tion, 13 §. Fitzhugh St., Rochester 
(1/58) 

North Carolina: Harold Barrow, Wake 
Forest College, Winston-Salem (3/58) 

North Dakota: Ervin E. Kaiser, North 
Dakota State College, Fargo (10/57) 

Ohio: George Seedhouse, Public Schools, 
Cleveland (3/58) 

Oklahoma: Mrs. Monty Esslinger, Junior 
High School, Stillwater 

Oregon: James V. Dixon, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis (11/57) 

Pennsylvania: Ethel G. Encke, Radnor 
High School, Wayne (12/57) 

Puerto Rico: Jose Seda, University of 
Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 

Rhode Island: Carl V. Slader, University 
of Rhode Island, Kingston (6/59) 

South Carolina: J. Hartley Coleman, City 
Schools, Anderson (3/58) 

South Dakota: Carl Youngworth, Yank- 
ton College, Yankton 

Tennessee: Jack Brown, Chester Levee 
Rd., Jackson (3/58) 

Texas: Evelyn Kappes, Baylor Univer- 
sity, Waco (12/57) 

Utah: Warren G. Allsop, 293 Elm, Mid- 
vale (10/58) 

Vermont: Carolyn Cress, High School, 
Springfield (10/57) 

Virginia: Harry C. Paxson, Jr., 148 Gran- 
by St., Norfolk (3/58) 

Washington: Clifford Peek, University of 
Washington, Seattle (11/57) 

West Virginia: Michael Joseph, Marshall 
College, Huntington (10/58) 

Wisconsin: (elinda E. Vescolani, High 
School, Wauwatosa 13 (5/58) 

Wyoming: Nina Svoboda, 3614 Dunn 
Ave., Cheyenne (10/58) * 
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‘SOUTHWEST. 


AAHPER DISTRICT OFFICERS 
1957-58 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


President: A. Gwendolyn Drew, Washing- 
ton, University, St. Louis, Mo. 

President-elect: Frank Sills, University of 
Towa, Iowa City. 


Past-President: Edwin Elbel, University of © 


Kansas, Lawrence. 

Vice-President, Health Education: Anita Ald- 
rich, Public Schools, 11 Brookside 
Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Vice-President, Physical Education: Henry 
Shenk, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence. 

Vice-President, Recreation: Garnet Stone, 
Public Schools, Denver, Colo. 

Secretary-Treasurer: John Thompson, Pub- 
lic Schools, Lincoln, Nebr. 

epresentative to National: Wilma Gimme- 
stad, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Convention: Jointly with AAHPER, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., March 30-April 3, Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. 

Convention Manager: Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, 
Public Schools, 11 Brookside Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


President: William M. Grimshaw, Ithaca 
College, Ithaca, N. Y. 

President-elect: Elizabeth McHose, Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia. 

Past-President: Marion Purbeck, Senior 
High School, Hackensack, N. J. 

Vice-President, Health Education: Julia Pratt, 
Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 

Vice-President, Physical Education: Jack 
George, Public Schools, Roslyn, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Vice-President, Recreation: Harry Thomp- 
son, Publie Schools, Great Neck, N. Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer: William Meredith, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Representative to National: Ethel Kloberg, 
4 Devonshire Rd., Baldwin, N. Y. 
Conference: Philadelphia, April 27-May 

1, Hotel Sheraton. 
Conference Manager: Grover Mueller, Bd. 
of Publie Instruction, Philadelphia. 


MIDWEST DISTRICT 


President: King MeCristal, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. 

President-elect: Beatrice Baird, Wisconsin 
State College, LaCrosse. 

Past-President: Hester Beth Bland, In- 
diana State Bd. of Health, Indian- 
apolis. 

Vice-President, Health Education: Wesley 
Cushman, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus. 

Vice-President, Physical Education: Ralph 
Johnson, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. 

Vice-President, Recreation: Janet MacLean, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Jack Daugherty, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington. 

Representative to National: Hester Beth 
Bland, Indiana State Bd. of Health, 
Tndianapolis. 

Convention: Milwaukee, April 16-18, Ho- 
tel Schroeder. 

Convention Manager: George Wolf, Direc- 
tor of Physical Edueation, 1111 N. 
10th St., Milwaukee. 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


President: Robert Bergstrom, 
State College, Corvallis. 
President-Elect: Ruth Wilson, University 
of Washington, Seattle. 

Past-President: Harold Alterowitz, East- 
ern Montana College of Education, 
Billings. 


Oregon 


Vice-President, Health Education: Spencer 
Reeves, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 

Vice-President, Physical Education: Jack 
Leighton, Eastern Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Cheney. 

Vice-President, Recreation: Glenn White, 
Director of Physical Education and 
Recreation, Bozeman, Montana. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Margaret Coffey, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow. 

Representative to National: Ruth Weyth- 
man, Western Washington College of 
Education, Bellingham. 

Convention: Portland, Oregon, April 23- 
26, Hotel Benson. 

Convention Manager: Joe Holland, Port- 
land State College, Portland, Oregon. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


President: Guy Nesom, Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, La. 

President-elect: Ethel Martus, Woman’s 
College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro. 

Past-President: Elizabeth Autrey, Stetson 
University, DeLand, Florida. 

Vice-President, Health Education: Mrs. Ora 
Wakefield, City Schools, 700 Broad 
St., Nashville, Tenn. 

Vice-President, Physical Education: Taylor 
Dodson, Wake Forest College, Wins- 
ton-Salem. 

Vice-President, Recreation: Arnold Winken- 
hofer, American Red Cross, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Ned Warren, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
Representative to National: Caroline Sin- 
clair, Madison College, Harrisonburg, 

Va. 

Convention: Louisville, Ky., February 25- 
28, Kentucky Hotel. 

Convention Manager: Sue Hall, Univer- 
sity of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


President: John Cooper, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 
President-elact: Lois Downs, Utah State 

Agricultural College, Logan. 

Past-President: Ruth Russell, University of 
Nevada, Reno. 

Vice-President, Health Education: Dale Nel- 
son, Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan. 

Vice-President, Physical Education: John 
Barringer, Public Schools, 15 8. Park 
Ave., Tucson, Ariz. 

Vice-President, Recreation: Anne Pittman, 
Arizona State College, Tempe. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Lenore Smith, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los An- 
geles. 

Representative to National: H. B. Hunsak- 
er, Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan. 

Convention: Salt Lake City, Utah, April 
10-12, Hotel Utah. 

Convention Manager: Warren Allsop, Jr. 
High School, Midvale, Utah. * 
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STATE DIRECTORS of 
health, physical education, 


recreation 


Your State Director is a member of our professional team. 
Where no State Director is employed, the person listed acts 
as liaison between AAHPER and the State Dept. of Education. 


Alabama: Jessie G. Mehling, supervisor, 
health and physical education, State 
Dept. of Education, Montgomery 4. 

Arizona: C. L. Harkins, superintendent, 
State Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Phoenix. 

Arkansas: Jeff Farris, director, health 
and physical education, State Teach- 
ers College, Conway. 

California: C. Carson Conrad, chief, Bu- 
reau of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento 14. 

Colorado: Marguerite Juchem, supervis- 
or of secondary education, State Dept. 
of Education, Denver 2. 

Connecticut: Ruth V. Byler, consultant, 
health and physical education, State 
Dept. of Education, Hartford 7. 

Delaware: George W. Ayars, director, 
health and physical education, State 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Dover. 

District of Columbia: Birch Bayh, direc- 
tor, health, physical education and 
safety, D. C.. Public Schools, West 
School, 14th and Farragut St., N.W. 

Florida: Zollie Maynard, director of 
health, physical education and recrea- 
tion, State Dept. of Education, Tal- 
lahassee. 

Georgia: James M. Gooden, co-ordina- 
tor of health education, State Dept. of 
Edueation, Atlanta 3. 

Hawaii: Alvin K. Chang, director, physi- 
cal education and athletics, Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Honolulu 4. 

Idaho: Alton B. Jones, superintendent 
of public instruction, Boise. 

Illinois: George P. Mathis, assistant to 
the superintendent, health, physical 
education and safety, State Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Springfield. 

Indiana: Robert Yoho, director of health 
and physical education, State Board 
of Health, Indianapolis 7. 

lowa: Leonard C. Murray, director, Di- 
vision of Public Health Education, 
State Dept. of Health, Des Moines. 

Kansas: May Hare, health education co- 
ordinator,. State Board of Health, 
Topeka. 

Kentucky: R. L. Gentry, supervisor, 
health, safety, and physical education, 
State Dept. of Education, Frankfort. 
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Louisiana: William Noonan, supervisor 
of health and physical education, State 
Dept. of Education, Baton Rouge 4. 

Maine: Quentin R. Unger, director, phy- 
sical education, health and recreation, 
State Dept. of Education, Augusta. 

Maryland: Herbert R. Steiner, supervisor 
of physical education, State Dept. of 
Education, Baltimore 1. 

Massachusetts: Ralph H. Colson, super- 
visor of physical education, State 
Dept. of Education, Boston 26. 

Michigan: Edwin G. Rice, consultant, 
physical education, recreation and 
outdoor education, State Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Lansing 23. 

Minnesota: Joe G. Neal, supervisor in 
health, physical education, recreation 
and safety, State Dept. of Education, 
St. Paul 1. 

Mississippi: J. M. Tubb, superintendent 
of public education, State Dept. of 
Education, Jackson. 

Missouri: Oral W. Spurgeon, director of 
secondary education, State Dept. of 
Education, Jefferson City. 

Montana: Harriet Miller, superintendert 
of public instruction, State Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Helena. 

Nebraska: Melvin Olson, director, health, 
physical education, and recreation, 
State Dept. of Education, Lincoln 9. 

Nevada: Glenn A. Duncan, superintend- 
ent of public instruction, State Dept. 
of Education, Carson City. 

New Hampshire: Annette L. Eveleth, R.N., 
director, School Health Services, State 
Dept. of Education, Concord. 

New Jersey: Everett L. Hebel, assistant 
in physical education, State Dept. of 
Education, Trenton 25. 

New Mexico: Fred J. Hinger, director, 
health, physical education and recrea- 
a State Dept. of Education, Santa 

e. 

New York: George Grover, director, divi- 
sion of health and physical education, 
State Dept. of Education, Albany. 

North Carolina: Charles E. Spencer, co- 
director, school health co-ordinating 
service, State Depts. of Health and 
Education, Raleigh. 

North Dakota: M. F. Peterson, superin- 
tendent, State Dept. of Public In- 
struction, Bismark. 

Ohio: Paul E. Landis, supervisor, health, 
physical education, recreation and 


safety, State Dept. of Education, 
Columbus. 

Oklahoma: Henry A. Vaughn, director of 
health, safety, and physical education, 
State Dept. of Education, Oklahoma 
City. 

Oregon: George Sirnio, director, health 
and physical education, State Dept. 
of Education, Salem. 

Pennsylvania: Othmar B. Wuenschel, ad- 
viser, health, physical education and 
recreation, State Dept. of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg. 

Rhode Island: Michael F. Walsh, commis- 
sioner of education, State Dept. of 
Edueation, Providence. 

South Carolina: Fred T. Brown, super- 
visor of physical education, State 
Dept. of Education, Columbia. 

South Dakota: H. S. Freeman, superin- 
tendent, State Dept. of Public In- 
struction, Pierre. 

Tennessee: Charles Kerr, acting direc- 
tor, division of health education, State 
Dept. of Education, Nashville 3. 

Texas: Lewis Spears, consultant in safety 
education, State Dept. of Education, 
Austin 21. 

Utah: Vaughn L. Hall, director, health, 
physical education, and recreation, 
State Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Salt Lake City 14. 

Vermont: Raymond B. Magwire, director, 
division of health and physical edu- 
cation, State Dept. of Education, 
Montpelier. 

Virginia: Harold K. Jack, supervisor, 
health and physical education, safety 
and recreation, State Board of Edu- 
cation, Richmond 16. 

Washington: Darwin Seeley, director of 
health, physical education and recrea- 
tion, State Office of Public Instruc- 
tion, Olympia. 

West Virginia: R. Virgil Rohrbough, su- 
perintendent of free schools, State 
Dept. of Education, Charleston 5. 

Wisconsin: Orlo W. Miller, co-ordinator 
of health, physical education and 
safety, State Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Madison. 

Wyoming: Velma Linford, superintend- 
ent, State Dept. of Public Instrue- 
tion, Cheyenne. * 
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BOUT 6,000 delegates from lo- 
cal and state affiliated organi- 
zations voted at the Philadelphia 
NEA Convention in July 1957 to 
increase dues in the National Edu- 
eation Association.! This decision 
was reached by secret written ballot 
and by a majority of about 4 to 1. 
This conclusion came after careful 
and widely-shared discussion—na- 
tional, state, and local—extending 
throughout the country and over a 
period of nearly two years. Broadly 
speaking, this decision was based 
on the conviction that urgent prob- 
lems, national in scope and vital in 
importance, now confront American 
education. The organized profes- 
sion, it was agreed, cannot meet 
these problems without an expanded 
program and greater financial re- 
sources. 


HIGHER COSTS 


Dues in the National Education 
Association have not changed since 
1948. Meanwhile, teachers’ salaries 
have been increasing—and NEA de- 
serves a good deal of credit for this 
trend. The costs which the National 
Education Association itself must 
meet have also gone up sharply. 

In 1948 a secretary could be em- 
ployed in Washington for $2,400. 
Today, at least $3,500 is necesary 
for a starting salary. This is an in- 
crease of 48%. Typists used to start 
at $1,800; now they must be paid at 
least $3,100—an increase of 72%. 
The cost of paper for publishing the 


1 An increase in AAHPER dues, begin- 
ning January 1, 1958, was recently voted 
by the AAHPER Representative Assembly 
by a vote of 134 to 29 (see the September 
AAHPER Jovurnat, p. 12). 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


President 


The Expanded 
Program of 


NEA 
SERVICES 


by WILLIAM G. CARR 


NEA Executive Secretary 


NEA Journal has risen by 20%. The 
cost of printing a 64-page journal 
and mailing it to all NEA members 
has gone up 27%. 


In short, the $5 bill of 1948 would 
not buy $5 worth of goods and serv- 
ices in 1958. It may be estimated 
that this inflation accounts for about 
half of the amount of increase. 


BUILDING COSTS 

When the NEA headquarters is 
completed in 1958, there will be 
nearly $6,000,000 invested in the 
building—not including the land on 
which it stands or furniture and 
equipment. Annual interest pay- 
ments on the debt assumed by the 
Association to complete the new 
building may during the early years 
of this indebtedness amount to as 
much as $120,000. 


EXPANDED SERVICES 

The NEA budget for 1957-58 pro- 
vides the first steps in carrying out 
the expanded program approved by 
the Board of Directors in July 1956. 
The budget for 1957-58 allows real- 
istically for the fact that time will 
be required to recruit and to select 
the additional staff needed for the 
expanded program. It anticipates a 
series of new and_ strengthened 
services to the members, provided, 
of course, that the dues increase has 
no adverse effect on the steady 
growth of NEA membership. 


1. Legislative and State Relations. 
Two professional staff members with 
clerical assistants have already been 
added to this area. 


2. Field Operations and Membership 
Promotion. Several field workers are 
to be added to present the program 


Executive 
Secretary 


of the NEA as a whole to local and 
state groups. 

3. Lay Relations. The important and 
valuable co-operative programs of 
the NEA with the Magazine Pub- 
lishers, with the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, with the 
American Legion, and with the Na- 
tional School Boards Association 
will be greatly strengthened by the 
additional funds provided. 

4. Professional Development and Wel- 
fare. A salary consultant has already 
been employed for the last half ot 
1956-57. Funds have now been pro- 
vided for a full year. 

An associate will be added to the 
staff to work with faculties and stu- 
dents in teacher education institu- 
tions. 

The services of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers will be strength- 
ened by the added resources pro- 
vided for clerical assistance, print- 
ing, and regional meetings 
5. Educational Services. An alloca- 
tion is available to make the excel- 
lent services of NEA departments 
and other units more fully available 
to the profession in the improve- 
ment of its services. 

A consultant on Kindergarten- 
Primary Education has been em- 
ployed for part of 1956-57. Funds 
have been allocated for a full year. 
Other staff members will be added as 
follows: a staff member of the Na- 
tional Training Laboratory to give 
educational groups more help in 
training leaders; a consultant on 
television education; an Associate 
Executive Secretary in higher edu- 
cation; a United Nations observer, 
long an objective of the Association ; 
and a convention manager. ——> 
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TIONAL 


Girls...Gym Suits 


NATIONALLY PREFERRED 
direct factory to you 


“SHIELD OF 
QUALITY 


Style 235 - BLOOMERETTE 


An all time favorite for all 
out action! A modern one- 
piece gym suit with full-cut 
elastic legs. Deep pleated 
action back. 


Style 245 - WINNER 


A popular, flattering one- 
piece suit with pleated 
shorts. Deep pleated action 
back. Attached matching 
inner bloomer. Write today for free circular 


with full information on our 


Style 245L > 
MONEY MAKING OFFER 
Style 255 - HIDE-A-WAY For those who desire a long- TO YOU! Many other 
fashionable one-piece er suit. By a snip ofa 
suit - shirt, shorts and thread, 3 inches can be styles - choice of colors. 


inner bloomer with elastic added to the length, leav- 
leg cleverly attached to the ing a finished \%4‘* hem. 
hem of the suit. Shorts Otherwise same as style 
hide the gathers. 4 


All sanforized, colorfast 
and washable LOW PRICED 
creations. Ask for samples 

for your inspection, 


MANUFACTURERS 


nRATIONAL 
Sports Company 


387 MARQUETTE STREET 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN: 


6. Information Services. Competition 
for the attention and interest of the 
public in education is keener than 
ever. One of the Nation’s leading 
public relations firms will be en- 
gaged to assist the Association in 
utilizing television and radio pro- 
grams to stimulate and inform pub- 
lic interest in educational affairs. 
A qualified artist and a person to 
concentrate on promoting the sale 
of NEA publications will be added 
to the staff. 

The allocations for research will 
provide additional clerical assistance 
and other expenses in meeting the 
increased demands which will be 
made upon the Research Division 
by the expanded program. 

It will be possible to furnish all 
NEA members with two 80-page is- 
sues of the NEA Journal, rather 
than one. Funds are provided for 
more art work and engraving. Ad- 
ditional issues and wider circulation 
of the NEA News have been made 
possible. * 


AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK 


& 


MORE THAN 20 million people will visit 
schools during American Education Week, 
November 10 to 16. Highlight your health 
education, physical education, and recrea- 
tion programs through: 

@ demonstrations 

@ displays and exhibits 

@ visits to your regular classes 

@ special events 

The basic kit of AEW materials sells for 
$1.50. Order this kit or obtain further in- 
formation from American Education Week, 
National Education Association, 1201-1 6th 
St. N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
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LATEST SPORTS 
TEACHING AIDS 


COACH e TEACH e STUDY 


ARCHER 
Sound, $33.00 Silent, $25.25 


BADMINTON 
Sound, $42.50 


BASEBALL 
Sound, $55.50 


BASKETBALL 
Sound, $54.50 


BOWLING 
Sound, $29.25 


Silent, $31.25 
Silent, $41.00 
Silent, $40.25 


Silent, $21.75 


- 


$33.00 Silent, $25.75 
Write today for full details— 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
209 S. State St., Chicago 4, -Ill. 


Every high school and college athletic department 
should have a complete set of these modern teaching 
aids. The Athletic Institute’s 35mm sound slidefilms 
are the greatest sports instruction aids ever produced. 
They're now used to teach sports skills to over 
6,000,000 students every year. Slidefilms are easy-to- 
understand, authoritative, and economical. They'll 
help make your teaching job easier. Each slidefilm 
kit contains from 3 to 7 color slidefilm units (avail- 
able with or without sound records), instructor's 
guide, and student handbooks. 


NOW AVAILABLE IN TWELVE POPULAR SPORTS SUBJECTS 


SOFT! 

25 Silent, $48.25 
TENNIS 

Sound, $41.75 Silent, $30.90 
TRACK FIEL 

Sound, a 75 Silent, $54.00 
TUMBLI 

Sound, 7 50 Silent, $20.00 
VOLLEYBALL 

Sound, $33.00 Silent, $25.25 


WRESTLING 
Sound, $49.75 Silent, $39.50 


: A NON- -PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE A NCEME 
This seal, OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUC 


the Athletic Institute = 
identifies its members! 


i 
: 
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[\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


PUBLISHERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


MAGNIFICENTLY illustrated with hun- 
dreds of large, sharp action sequences, this 
BIG (8% x 11) MANUAL offers a valuable 
aid in the teaching and of gy s 
progressions. 


The author, George Szypula, national tum- 
bling champion from 1940 to 1943, now 
coaching at Michigan State University, does 
a great job of organizing his material and 
analyzing the techniq His are 
thoroughly sound and _ his patterns for per- 
formance graphic and exact. 


The material is organized in five big sec- 
tions: Responsibilities of Instructors and Stu- 
dents, Individual Tumbling and Balancing, 
Doubles Tumbling and Balancing, Aareneed 
Individual Tumbli and Competi 
tive Tumbling and Officiating. 


This definitely is a major contribution to the 
eld, unreservedly recommended for both 
coaches and performers. 


Charlie Pond, Gymnastics Coach, University 
of Illinois says, “I heartily recommend this 

ook as a valuable aid in our never ending 
search for better, more efficient ways of teach- 
ing and ining in our gy S progr 
With the increased interest in gymnastics we 
need a book of this type and the reader will 
find many aids for improving th existing faults 
in his performance.” 

TUMBLING AND BALANCING FOR 
ALL contains 178 pages and is bound in our 
popular wire coil binding. There are more 
than 200 illustrations. It sells for $3.50. 

Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send 
you a brochure completely describing this 
book or send you an examination copy on 
approval if you wish. 


more POWER 


TO vou 


A Teen Guide 
for Self- 
Understanding 
by John and 
Dorathea 
Crawford 


Written just 
for teen-agers, 
in their 
language, 
More Power To You is packed 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer 
self-understanding, self-acceptance 
and self-control. The lively style of 
the book is made even more appeal- 
ing to youthful readers by the use 
of diagrams,- tables, illustrations 
and self-quizzes. 


Real-life situations at the end of 
each chapter present ‘‘what-would- 
you-do” problems for discussion 
with each other or with parents. 


$2.50 at all bookstores. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 


Books 


THE PLACE OF SPORT IN EDUCATION, A 
COMPARATIVE STUDY. UNESCO. New 
York: UNESCO Publications Ctr., 152 
W. 42nd St. 1957. 63 pp. 40¢. This 
is one of the series of UNESCO Educa- 
tional Studies and Documents. It was 
authorized in 1954 by a resolution of 
the UNESCO general conference. In- 
formation was gathered for the study by 
questionnaires which were sent to gov- 
ernmental agencies in the member states. 


MICHIGAN HIGH SCHOOL COACHES' 
DIRECTORY, 1957-58. Sam Ketchman, edi- 
tor. Big Rapids, Mich.: Athletic Enter- 
prises, Box 511. 96 pp. Free to all 
Michigan high school athletie directors. 
This is a convenient list of all coaches 
and athletic directors in the high schools 
of Michigan. Schools are listed in alpha- 
betical order, All states would profit 
by following the example of this excel- 
lent publication. 


FITNESS FOR SPORT. G. A. MePartlin. 
London, W.C. 2: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 
York House, Portugal St. 1957. 112 
pp. 9s6d. net. The author is Senior 
Technical Advisor to The Central Coun- 
cil of Physical Education in England. 
Fitness is deseribed in non-technical 
language as it relates to everyday living 
and to all sports. Chapter headings in- 
clude Background Factors; Physical 
Types; Muscles, Acquiring Skill; Psy- 
chological Factors; Principles of Train- 
ing; The Hygiene of Fitness; Sports 
Injuries — Prevention and Treatment; 
Fitness Tests; Training through Games; 
and Current Terms in Sports Training. 
A very complete bibliography on various 
sports is included. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF RECREA- 
TION PERSONNEL. Conference Report. 
AAHPER. Wash., D. C.: AAHPER, 
1201 - 16th St, N.W. 1957. 48 pp. 
$1.00. This report of the national con- 
ference sponsored by AAHPER and 
the Natl. Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards held 
in Washington, D. C., November 14-16, 
1956, includes the general session ad- 
dresses by Carl Nordly and the late Wil- 
liam Hughes, and sections on recom- 
mendations for personnel, faculty, and 
facilities; the undergraduate and gradu- 
ate curriculums; preparation for spe- 
cialized leadership; and implementation. 
Appendixes list committees, discussion 
groups, participants, and sponsoring 
and co-operating organizations. 


DESIGN FOR JUVENILE DECENCY. How- 
ard G. Gibbs and Alex A. Maleski. New 
York 16: Boys’ Clubs of America, 381- 
4th Ave. 1957. 41 pp. $1.00. This pub- 
lication fulfills a need for transforming 
vague, generalized approaches to youth 
problems into an organized, concrete 


(from page 50) 


program which helps youth achieve a 
decent way of life. Simply stated, it 
translates aims and claims into actions, 
by suggesting ten specific programs 
which will help a Boys’ Club create an 
atmosphere of decency for those it 
serves. It can be expected to prevent 
and reduce delinquency by substituting 
juvenile decency. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE FOR MORE FUN 
AFLOAT. Rev. ed. Chicago: Outboard 
Boating Club of America, 307 N. Michi- 
gan Ave. 1957. 14 pp. Methods of 
planning, organizing, and administering 
local boating and water skiing clubs are 
outlined in this new handbook which is 
a companion publication to OBC’s popu- 
lar Organized Outboarding, a club ac- 
tivity guide, which made its debut last 
year. The new booklet is a revised and 
expanded version of a booklet which has 
aided hundreds of new boating clubs 
throughout the country. 


MANUAL OF FIELD WORK. John A. Mac- 
Phee. Cortland, N. Y.: State University 
Teachers College. Appendix. 35 pp. 
1957. 50¢. This manual is designed to 
meet the requests received at the Recre- 
ation Education Department of the State 
University of New York at Cortland, 
about the required supervised field of 
undergraduate recreation education ma- 
jors. Field work in recreation should be 
student-centered. The material is writ- 
ten with this in mind, emphasizing the 
place of the student in the three-sided 
organization which concerns the field 
work student, the agency work super- 
visor, and the college field work super- 
visor, 

SPORTSMAN'S DIGEST OF FISHING. Hal 
Sharp. New York 16: Sterling Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., 215 E. 37th St. 253 pp. 
Illus. $1.50. This book, which may be 
carried in a fisherman’s pocket, covers— 
how to catch a fish; bass and pike; bait- 
casting tips; trout; flies and fly equip- 
ment; how to get and use bait; proper 
tackle; handy equipment; knots; how 
to keep fish; fishing safety; cooking and 
camping; and variety in fishing. Every 
page has a how-to-do-it illustration. 
SPORTSMAN'S DIGEST OF HUNTING. Hal 
Sharp. New York 16: Sterling Publish- 
ing Co., 215 E. 37th St. 253 pp. Illus. 
$1.50. This book contains chapters on 
hunting in general, small game and fowl, 
ducks, big game, deer, trapping, better 
marksmanship, rifles and shotguns, care 
of equipment, your dog, preparing and 
cooking game, and camping. Tt is small 
enough to be carried in the hunter’s 
pocket. Each page has an explanatory 
illustration. 


GENERAL INTEREST 


METHODS GUIDEBOOK IN PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATICN AND RECREATION FOR THE ELE- 
MENTARY CLASSROOM TEACHER. Charles 
Nagel. Palo Alto, Calif.: National Press. 
1956. 89 pp. $2.50. This publication has 
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a been prepared for use in college courses —_—S§elected RONALD Books —_—_— 
it for students who are preparing to be- 
ey come classroom teachers in the elemen- 
= tary school. It is designed to help such 
tenth Measurement in Physical Education | 
i 
it teach, and evaluate physical education FRANCIS STROUP, Southern State College | 
and recreation for children. 
io . . . | 
= RECREATIONAL GAMES AND SPORTS, 1957- NEW! This outstanding textbook is designed for the introductory course in 
1962. Pauline Des Granges, editor. physical education tests and measurements. Each topic has a special intro- 
N Wash., D. C.: Div. for Girls and Wom- duction written to capture student interest, and the entire presentation 
‘d en’s Sports, AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., focuses on the student rather than the subject matter. Book explains basic 
ye Tilus. statistical terms, concepts, and procedures. Includes typical problems that 
a ff. Fart 1 of this book contains arti- help the student learn the techniques by putting them into practice. 40 ills. 
Ig cles on table games and party fun and $3.50 
re games. Part II discusses rules and . 
1s equipment for tetherball, volley tennis, 
1- deck tennis, team deck tennis, croquet, | Physical Education for Elementary Schools 
C- horseshoe pitching, accuracy skish bait 
st casting, shuffleboard, paddle tennis, N. P. NEILSON, University of Utah; and WINIFRED VAN HAGEN 
d lawn bowling, and table tennis. Selected Revised by N. P. NEILSON 
a guides to audio-visual materials and na- ; | 
IS tional organizations sponsoring  recrea- Extremely popular textbook presents a comprehensive course of study in 
tional sports are also included. physical education on the elementary school level. Covers organization, 
as PUBLIC RELATIONS GOLD MINE. Brightest administration, and methods of teaching. Includes a graded program for 
y Ideas of 1957. Wash. 6, D. C.: The Natl. grades 1-8 with a complete index of activities by grades; 12 story plays; 
>. School Public Relations Assn., NEA, 110 active games; 75 stunts; etc. “A rich source of suggested activities.” 
0 1201 - 16th St., N.W. 1957. 62 pp. $1.25. Journal of Physical Education. Rev. Edition. Rev. Printing. 75 ills., 84 
- Articles have been especially selected for musical scores; 562 pp. $4.50 
be their reference value for all teachers q 
1, and administrators whose responsibili- Rhythms and Dances for Elementary Schools 
of ties include school public relations. 
A= PSYCHIATRIC ASPECTS OF SCHOOL DE- DOROTHY LA SALLE, Wayne State University 
pe SEGREGATION. Report No. 37. The Com- 
t- mittee on Social Issues. New York 19: A stimulating and instructive collection of music fundamentals, music 
e Group for the Advancement of Psychi- characterizations, singing games, and foik dances. Book includes alpha- 
d atry, 1790 Broadway. 1957. 95 pp. $1.00. betical list of rhythms and dances, list of dances in alphabetical order by 
d To aid in the smooth changeover to de- country, and glossary of dance steps, terms, and formations. Dances and 
4 segregation in the nation’s schools, a singing games are conveniently arranged in order of difficulty. Rev. Edi- 
3 group of more than 250 psychiatrists tion. 27 ills., 124 musical scores, 201 pp. 6% x 10. $4.25 
and social scientists have released their 
il pooled observations and findings on the 
af The Administration of Physical Education 
). Their recommendations, addressed in 
e the main to public officials, school ad- for Schools and Colleges 
WILLIAM LEONARD HUGHES, Temple University; and 
L. organizations, among others, are de- 


q signed to assist in working out the ESTHER FRENCH, Iilinois State Normal University 
r problems affecting desegregation. Modern administration standards and policies for handling problems im- 
Vv ESSENTIALS OF SOCIAL GROUP WORK H 


oe e ” posed by increased enrollments; more active programs for girls as well as 
d SKILL. Helen U. Phillips. New York 7: boys; intramural, interscholastic, and intercollegiate programs; and other 


y Association Press, 291 Broadway. 1957. related situations. Book discusses selection of teachers, orientation of new 
180 pp. $3.50. Believing that social staff members, the in-service program, the retention of personnel, public 
1 group workers must possess a reliable, relations, etc. “A very useful book.” Chicago Schools’ Journal. 76 ills., 


definable skill, a leader in professional $4.50 
education for work with people describes 585 pp. 
and analyzes social group work skill as 


3 distinct from method and process. Dance Composition and Production | 
“i NEW BOOK LISTINGS for High Schools and Colleges | 
" Allergy Recipes. American Dietetic Assn., ELIZABETH R. HAYES, University of Uta 
New avenues of approach to more creative endeavors in dance composition | 
y i and production. This informative textbook shows how dance students can 

Ch 1 ge yg a ‘7 M > New York bé encouraged to develop sound criteria for evaluating their own efforts 

16 Public Affairs * Rename Fay Inc., 22 in such matters as choice of ideas; compositional form; selection of ac- 

E. 38th St. 1957. 20 pp o5¢ Quan- companiment; costuming, lighting, programming; etc. Bibliography. | 
J. tity rates available. 75 ills., 12 musical scores; 210 pp. $4.50 
First Aid. Carl J. Potthoff, M.D. New 
S Brunswick, N. J.: Boy Seouts of Amer- Order your books from: 
. ica. 1957, 82 pp. 25¢. 
s (Concluded on page 64) THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY « 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 53 


: 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES IN 
NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT— 


The New York State Department of Civil 
Service will conduct, on December 14, 
examinations for Assistant in School 
Health Education, $6140 to $7490, (open 
to any qualified citizen of U.S.) and 
Assistant in Safety Education, $6140 to 
$7490 (N.Y.S. residents only). Master’s 
degree and satisfactory experience re- 
quired. Write, before November 15, 
for details regarding these and other titles to 
Recruitment Unit, Box E, New York State 


Department of Civil Service, 39 Columbia 
Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Synchronized Swimming Workbook 


Twenty-four “easy-to-use,” “‘easy-to-file’ Nata- 
tography charts with directions for wang 
suggestions for creating routines. $1.50 


order from 
EVELYN K. DILLON 


Texas Woman’s University, Box 3704, University 
Hill Station, Denton, Texas 


FREE Gymnastic Catalog 
% GYM MATS —25 Types 

*% GYM APPARATUS — 

%& GYMNASTIC UNIFORMS — 


% JUDO UNIFORMS —In Stock 
GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO. 


250 WEST 6TH ST. SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA 


YES WE MAKE IT! 


We manufacture the most versatile 
line of athletic and physical educa- 
tion equipment in North America. 
Quality and Price to please. See our 
catalog before you buy. 


TRACK & FIELD OF SLIPPERY ROCK 


Slippery Rock, Pa. 


Salem, Oregon 


BLUE, RED, GREEN, NAVY 

YELLOW, MAROON, ORANGE 

e@ STURDY FABRIC 
@ WELL MADE 

e@ COLOR FAST 


REFEREE’S PINNY $1.25 ea. 
(Pinnies Also Available With Numerals) 


75* 
DOZ 
*PLUS SHIPPING 


S. D. KISCH, INC. 
47 West 56th St. © N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


Books (from page 53) 
Physical Education and Athletics 


Official Rules of Sports and Games, 1957-58. 
Annual. Distributed in the U. S. by 
SportShelf, 10 Overlook Terrace, New 
York 33, for Nicholas Kaye, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 556 pp. $5.00. Excerpts of official 
rules of games played in England. 
Soccer My Way. Danny Blanchflower. Dis- 
tributed in the U. S. by SportShelf, 
10 Overlook Terrace, New York 33, for 
Nicholas Vane, Ltd., London. 1955. 56 
pp. Illus. $1.00. 

Weight Training for Sport and Fitness. Mi- 
chael Fallon. Distributed in the U. S. 
by SportShelf, 10 Overlook Terrace, 
New York 33, for Nicholas Kaye, Ltd., 
London. 1957. 128 pp. Illus. $3.25. 
Shack's Guide to Soccer. Len Shackleton. 
Distributed in the U. S. by SportShelf, 
10 Overlook Terrace, New York 33, for 
Nicholas Kaye, Ltd., London. 1956, 125 
pp. $2.75. 

The Softball Story. Morris A. Bealle. Dis- 
tributed by SportShelf, 10 Overlook 
Terrace, New York 33, for Columbia 
Publishing Co., Wash., D. C. 1957. 264 
pp. Illus. $4.00. Brief history of soft- 
ball in each state with team records 
through 1956. 

The Scoring Twins. Joseph Olgin and Jay 
Archer. Seranton, Pa.: Biddy Basket- 
ball, 601 Brook Bldg. 1956. 159 pp. Il- 
lus. $2.75. Teen-age fiction. 

Modern Dance—Building and Teaching Les- 
sons. 2nd ed. Aileene Lockhart. Du- 
buque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co. 1957. 
158 pp. Bibliography. $3.00. 

Know the Game Rounders. Educational 
Productions, Ltd., East Ardsley, Eng- 
land, in collaboration with Natl. Round- 
ers Assn. Distributed in the U.S. by 
SportShelf, 10 Overlook Terrace, New 
York 33. 1957. 33 pp. Illus. 75¢. 
Eggheads in the End Zone. Robert L. Serib- 
ner. New York 16: Exposition Press, 
386 - 4th Ave. 1957. 191 pp. $3.00. A 
humorous novel about college football. 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 


Meditations Under the Sky. Dorothy Wells 
Pease. Nashville 2, Tenn.: Abingdon 


Press, 810 Broadway. 1957. 143 pp. 
$1.50. Inspirational anthology about the 
outdoors. 


Skate Sailing. R. C. Jefferson. Minne- 
apolis 1: Harrison & Smith Co., 520 
Wash. Ave. N. 1957. 35 pp. $1.00. 


Recreation in California, 9th Annual Re- 
port 1955-56. California State Recrea- 
tion Commission. Sacramento 14: State 
of Calif. Recreation Commission, 722 
Capitol Ave. 1957. 84 pp. 


General Interest 
Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. 8th 


ed. Nashville 5, Tenn.: Div. of Surveys 
and Field Services, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 1957. 264 pp. 
$1.00 ea.; 10-49 copies, 10% discount; 
50-99 copies, 20%; 100 or more, 30%. 


More Power to You. John and Dorathea 
Crawford. Philadelphia 7: Muhlenberg 
Press, 1228 Spruce St. 1957. 144 pp. 
$2.50. Practical suggestions about real- 
life teen-agers’ everyday problems. 
Locating a Teaching Position. Research Di- 
vision. Wash. D. C.: NEA, 1201-16th 
St., N.W. 1957. 23 pp. 25¢. 

Research Relating to Children. Bulletin No. 
5. U. S. Dept. of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Social Security Admin., Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Wash. 25, D. C.: Supt. 
of Documents, U. S. Printing Office. 
1957. 124 pp. 75¢. 

The Preparation of Secondary School Teach- 
ers. Reprinted from The Educational 
Record, July 1957. Wash. 6, D. C 
American Council on Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave. N.W. 5 pp. Free. 
A Manual on Certification Requirements for 
School Personnel in the United States. W. 
Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, 
editors. Wash., D. C.: Natl. Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, NEA, 1201 - 16th St., 
N.W. 1957. 232 pp. $2.00. 

Outstanding Educational Books of 1956. Re- 
print from NEA Journal, May 1957. 
List of 40 best books from 614 pub- 
lished in 1956. Baltimore 1: Publica- 
tions Dept., Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
400 Cathedral St. 2 pp. 5¢. * 


TEACH GOLF in a 10’ by 20’ by 10’ area! 


Add America’s fastest growing sport to your recreational HEED 


program with the 


STERLING NYLON GOLF NET 


@ Unaffected by weather, it can be erected easily indoors or out. 
@ Ideal for teaching youngsters the only sport that is universally enjoyed 


in later life. 


@ A complete range of net sizes is available to cover the needs of any 


college, high or prep school. 


@ Pupils may practice a full swing with every club in the bag. Balls stop 7 


noiselessly in the net. 


For literature, write to: a 


Convention Blank—p. 33 


NET MANUFACTURERS 


STERLING NET & TWINE CO. 


164 Belmont Ave., Belleville 7, N. J. 
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FREE! a double RCA Victor record 
honus just for making teachers happy! 


... WITH THE NEW RCA “SCHOLASTIC” RECORD PLAYERS 


A valuable BONUS CERTIFICATE entitling you 
to purchase RCA Educational Records at a 4% 
reduction from nationally advertised prices .. . 
PLUS a special Sampler Record containing several 
selections from RCA’s extensive Educational Record 
collection! Yours at no extra cost with every new 
RCA “Scholastic”? Record Player! 


Here’s an opportunity not only to save money on 
records but also to acquaint yourself with these new 
audio aids —especially designed for school use. For 
instance, the Model EDR-2 is a High Fidelity 
Record Player featuring “‘Tri-Coustic” sound to 
bring the wondrous realism of high fidelity into 
every classroom . . . plus a special microphone in- 
put for adapting the record player to public address. 


Or, perhaps you prefer the EDR-1 . . . RCA’s low- 
cost portable that features a 2-speaker sound 


Tmk(s) ® 


system, rugged, long-life construction, and more 
usable power than any player in its class! 


Call your RCA Audio-Visual dealer or drop in and 
talk over this big-bonus offer. Have him demon- 
strate these all-new RCA audio aids to education. 
Now is the best time! 


| RCA Educational Services, Y-7 | 
| Camden, New Jersey l 
I Please send information on the new RCA | 
| “Scholastic”? Record Players and the name of my | 
; nearest RCA Audio-Visual Dealer. 
NAME. 
SCHOOL 
| ADDRESS. | 
| cry ZONE___STATE___ | 
all 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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THE GREATEST 
VALUES 


In Dancewear 
and Swimwear 


Educator 


SPORTS WEAR 


LEOTARDS 
FOR GYM 
AND DANCE 


As supplier to the 
dance profession, Ed- 
ucator tailors form- 
fitting leotards and ac- 
cessories for students 
of ballet, acrobatic and 
modern dance. This 
traditional practice 
costume is also perfect 
for gymwear. In fine 
fabrics, expert tailor- 
ing and a choice of 15 
colors. Order manu- 
facturer-direct at fac- 
tory wholesale price. 


Leotard, Style L 2 (il- 
lustrated) 15 colors, 
Durene ribbed knit cot- 
ton, adults’ and_ chil- 
dren’s sizes . . . $30 doz., 
2.50 ea. 


Tights, ankle length, 
Durene ribbed, $3.00 up 
—Terms: 2% 20 days, 
net 30. 


We also feature Helanca nylon 
stretch leotards and ballet 
tights in many styles, 


Upon request, administrative 
personnel, recreation directors 
and physical education teach- 
ers may obtain a copy of our 
24-page catalogue. 


AT FACTORY 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


as manufacturers, we 
sell DIRECT MAIL to 
you at factory whole- 
be’ sale prices which are 
traditionally the lowest 
in the trade. 


TANK SUITS 
FOR GIRLS, 
WOMEN 


Write for our 24-page 
catalogue showing the 
various fabrics, styles 
and colors at the Spe- 
cial Discount Prices, 


We Pay All 
Shipping Charges 


Educator 


SPORTSWEAR COMPANY 
Dept. F, P.O. Box 234 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


GIRLS AND WOMEN 


DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section for Girls and Women’s Sports) 


Editor, MAURA CONLISK 
304 State Office Building, Springfield, III. 


See Coast to Coast, p. 64, for DGWS nominations 


DGWS — A PERMANENT AAHPER DIVISION? 


by THELMA BISHOP 


Chairman, NSGWS Committee on Divisional Status and Structure 
Michigan State University, East Lansing 


MANY OF YOU have heard about the 
possibility of NSGWS becoming a di- 
vision of the AAHPER. This is a re- 
port on the present status of the Divi- 
sion for Girls and Women’s Sports. 
Since structure so often reflects philoso- 
phy and emphasis of service, this arti- 
cle is also a plea to professional person- 
nel to study the proposed structure in 
light of needs throughout the country, 
and to make suggestions. 


NSGWS—Receives Recognition 


At the Chicago AAHPER Conven- 
tion, NSGWS was given an unprece- 
dented honor when recognized by the 
American Academy of Physical Educa- 
tion award for distinguished service. 
All of us in the profession who under- 
stand the multi-functional services of 
NSGWS are deeply proud of the See- 
tion. 


Invited to Change Status 


In 1955! and then again in 1956, 
NSGWS was invited by the AAHPER 
Board of Directors to consider chang- 
ing from a Section to a Division. At 
its 1956 meeting, the NSGWS Legisla- 
tive Board voted to accept the invita- 
tion to petition for tentative divisional 
status. At that time, NSGWS also ap- 
pointed a Committee on Divisional 
Status and Structure, which made ree- 
ommendations to Legislative Board 
members. 

At the NSGWS Executive Committee 
meeting last spring, these reecommenda- 
tions were discussed, modified, and made 
more complete in light of comments sent 
in by members of the Legislative Board. 


1At this time, a Committee on Division- 
al Status was appointed. Its reeommenda- 
tions greatly influenced the 1956 decision 
of the Board and were very helpful to the 
Committee on Divisional Status and Strue- 
ture appointed later. 


The revised report was accepted by the 
Board through a mail vote and was pre- 
sented to the Board of Directors of the 
AAHPER in May 1957. The AAHPER 
Board granted temporary divisional 
status. 

At the present time, then, we have a 
Division of Girls and Women’s Sports 
operating on a tentative trial basis. At 
the end of the trial period in 1958, both 
DGWS and AAHPER will decide 
whether permanent divisional status for 
the former NSGWS will be mutually 
beneficial. 

Through their mail vote, Legislative 
Board members merely accepted the 
structure proposed as being basically 
desirable and functional until the Kan- 
sas City AAHPER Convention. At the 
December 1957 meeting of the Division 
Council and Legislative Board,. struc- 
ture will be discussed and more detailed 
decisions will probably be made. 

It is timely, then, for DGWS mem- 
bers? and all members of the profession 
to study these proposals and write their 
suggestions to any Legislative Board 
member or to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Divisional Status and Strue- 
ture by December |. 


Guidelines for Divisional Structure 


The following premises were used as 
guidelines in making decisions on strue- 
ture: 

e For many years NSGWS has per- 
formed extraordinary professional serv- 
ices. None of these service values should 
be lost. 

e The tentative division must integrate 
effectively with the AAHPER, its strue- 
ture and services. 

(Concluded on page 58) 
2All women holding membership in 
AAHPER and who have an interest in 
sports for girls and women are auto- 
matically DGWS members and entitled to 
the services of the division. 
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Good fit means greater comfort. 


Converse assures you correct footwear for 


Phys-Ed Fitness 
_ Starts with FIT! 


gym, tennis and all physical education 
activities. Converse shoes give you positive 
traction, maximum arch support, extra long 
wear. Give your feet the best — 


choose Converse. 


CORRECTLY PROPORTIONED LASTS in all sizes 
for maximum support and real foot comfort. 


WOMEN’S BASKETBALL SHOE 
“CHUCK TAYLOR” ALL STAR 


America’s No. 1 Basketball Shoe 


Heavy white army duck 
uppers with loose duck 
lining; peg top upper; 
foxing to edge of sole; toe 
guard. SPONGE INSOLE 
and CUSHION HEEL and 
ARCH SUPPORT. Non- 
marking molded 
outsole. Sizes 4 to 10. 


WOMEN’S MOLDED SOLE OXFORDS 


For tennis, badminton and similar court games, world-famous 
stars choose CONVERSE top quality oxfords. The Converse 
COMFORT ARCH and SPECIAL CUSHION HEEL plus full length 
SPONGE INSOLE give support for weak arches, offer maximum 
protection for normal feet. Web tape backstay, permanent-set 
eyelets and sturdy toe guard insure longer wear. Lace-to-toe 
models have strong army duck uppers backed to drill with 
seamless forepart that eliminates toe chafing. Circular vamp 
models have same duck uppers with loose lining for coolness 
and sock “‘feel’”” comfort. Pinpoint Molded Sole assures good 
footing and long wear. Slipnot Molded Sole gives positive trac- 
tion on wet surfaces, grass, or smooth-finished playing areas. 
COURT STAR (Lace-to-toe) Pinpoint Sole Sizes 4 to 10 
NETKING (Circular Vamp) Pinpoint Sole Sizes 4 to 10 
SLIPNOT (Lace-to-toe) Slipnot Sole Sizes 4 to 9 
SLIPNOT (Circular Vamp) Slipnot Sole Sizes 4 to 9 


Pinpoint 


Slipnot 


Design 


women’s crere PEACH 
Circular vamp oxford. 


SOLE OXFORDS Drill-backed army 
duck uppers; double 
foxing to edge of sole; 
toe guard and inside 
toe cap. Full length 
duck coveted SPONGE 
INSOLE with COMFORT 
CUSHION ARCH. Non- 
marking crepe outsole. 
ee Sizes 3 to 11. 
GLENVILLE A companion shoe to the Beach in a lace-to- 
toe model. Sizes 3 to 11. 


WOMEN’S GYMNASIUM SHOE 


GYM-ED 


Lace - to-toe bal; 
white duck up- 
pers; SPONGE IN- 
SOLE with com- 
FORT CUSHION 
ARCH. Non-mark- 
ing crepe design 
outsole. Sizes 3 
to 11. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 
Chicago Branch: 2000 Mannheim Road, Melrose Park, Ill. » 100 Freeway Boulevard, South San Francisco + 241 Church Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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DGWS (from page 56) 


e The structure must be functional to 
meet the major interests of women in 
sports as they strive to serve children, 
youth, and adults. 

e The structure must be compact for 
reasonable ease of administration. 

e The structure must be flexible to 
serve unforeseen future needs. 


Sections in the Division 

Five sections are proposed and will 
function through the Kansas City AAH- 
PER Convention. They are: (1) Indi- 
vidual and Dual Sports; (2) Officiating ; 
(3) Philosophy and Standards; (4) 
Sports Leadership; (5) Team Sports. 
Sections are planned so that other sports 
organizations can readily affiliate with 
them, making possible a more unified 
professional approach in the sports field. 
For this reason, sections such as Indi- 
vidual and Dual Sports and Team 
Sports are included. 

Sections are quite general for flexi- 
bility in a changing world; therefore, 
sections built around narrow, specific 
phases of the program are not included. 
They must serve the needs of students, 
beginning teachers, and experienced 
leaders working toward a better pro- 


fession. Sections like the one on Philoso- 
phy and Standards might serve more 
of the needs of the experienced teacher 
and leader. 

Each section is visualized as a con- 
tinuing working group in the designated 
area. It is hoped that many of the sec- 
tions will be as effective in their own 
areas as NSGWS so that, through divi- 
sional structure, additional services can 
be given. 


Committees of the Division 

Below are described many of the com- 
mittees that have functioned so effec- 
tively for many years. The description 
of each committee is suggestive only 
and is not meant to cover its functions 
completely. 

e The Audio-Visual Committee is re- 
sponsible for projects related to the spe- 
cial audio-visual needs of the Division. In 
addition, it will co-operate with audio- 
visual projects of AAHPER whenever 
possible. 

e The Public Relations Committee is a 
very tentative committee. It was approved 
with the provision that the problem of 
publie relations for the Division be care- 
fully studied and a recommendation based 
on that study be submitted to the Execu- 
tive Council of the Division. 


5128 W. NORTH AVE. 


Schools and Colleges. 


and Price List. 


Price of book $3.00. ° 


WITTER GOLF RANGE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Wholesale Golf Supplies for Ranges, Golf Courses, Pro Shops, 
We have a complete line of supplies. Write for Illustrated Catalog 


Specialties in Mats, all types Netting, Golf Balls, Golf Clubs. 


Full co-operation given on all orders. 


“Range Operators’ Hand Book’’— information on the planning, building and man- 
agement of Golf Driving Range, Miniature Putting Courses and Par-3 Golf Courses. 


CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


4 FENCING EQUIPMENT 


@ 30 EAST 10th STREET, N.Y.3,N.Y. « GRamercy 3-69308 © @ @ @ @ @ @ 
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A FENCING, 
PROGRAM 


For 2 or 200, fencing belongs in your program. Requiring 
a minimum of space and simple, inexpensive equipment, 
it is the perfect activity for both men and women. We 
manufacture and design the best and least expensive 
weapons and accessories for beginners and experts. 
Texts, free consultation and equipment plans available. 


We are experts in set- ) 
ting up and assisting 
schools, organizations 
and clubs to conduct 
fencing activities and 
to cooperate with other € 
‘ecreational and com- 
petitive fencing organi- 
zations. 


Write Dept. J for e 
FREE CATALOG 


The Publications Committee is re- 
sponsible for initiating articles and publi- 
cations other than official guides, editing, 
and recommending the format for publi- 
eations. 

@ The Research Committee (1) inter- 
prets functional research affecting the Di- 
vision; (2) stimulates research needed; 
and (3) brings some research problems 
in our area to the attention of the AAH- 
PER Research Section. 

e The Rules and Editorial Committee 
is responsible for the manuscripts of the 
Guides published by the AAHPER for the 
Division for Girls and Women’s Sports. 
This committee has six subcommittees. 


Division Executive Council 

The Division Executive Council is the 
policy-making group for the Division. 
It will probably hold meetings twice a 
year. One meeting will be in conjune- 
tion with the AAHPER Convention. 
The other, at a different time of the 
year, is necessary to carry out the wide 
professional services of the Division. 

The Council has 22 members. The 
Past Vice-President, Vice-President, 
Vice-President-elect, five section chair- 
men, six district chairmen, chairmen of 
the five committees previously described, 
and the Treasurer are voting members. 
A Secretary and a Parliamentarian are 
non-voting members who also attend 
Executive Council meetings. 


Delegates to Representative Assembly 

The Division is allowed 12 delegates 
in the Representative Assembly of the 
AAHPER. These 12 shall be, Past Vice- 
President, Vice-President, Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect, five section chairmen, and 
four section chairmen-elect. 


Advisory Services 

The AAHPER consultant in Physical 
Education and Girls and Women’s 
Sports will continue to work with the 
Division and give the same valuable 
services as she has given in the past. 
Furthermore, the Division will continue 
reciprocal advisory representation with 
other allied agencies and organizations. 

In addition, an up-to-date list of ad- 
visory resource people will be kept, and 
the Vice-President will invite some of 
them to each Executive Council meet- 
ing. Those chosen will be determined by 
the type of decisions to be made and 
current needs of the Executive Council. 


Summary 

This brief description of the proposed 
Division structure has included all the 
basic elements but none of the many de- 
tails because of space limitation. You 
will have an opportunity to participate 
in the meetings of the Division and of 
the five sections at the Kansas City 
AAHPER Convention. Attend as many 
of these meetings as possible, and help 
the DGWS evaluate functional worth of 
the structure. * 
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by AMES CASTLE 


Sports and Industrial Relations Executive, AAHPER 
JOHPER's Western Office, 6972 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, Ill. 


Rawlings New Branch Factory 

Floor space of 45,000 square feet 
makes this newly-opened Willow Springs 
(Mo.) branch of Rawlings Sporting 
Goods Co., the largest of three divisional 
factories now operated by the veteran 
St. Louis athletic equipment firm. In 
announcing the opening, Rawlings’ 
President Claude E. Carr emphasized 
the growing need for additional facili- 
ties to serve the great demand for ath- 
letic equipment brought about by growth 
of school and college sports, expansion 
of vacation baseball activities, trend to- 
ward more leisure for adults and recent 
emphasis on sports as a result of the 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness. 

Other stages in a continuing expan- 
sion “program instituted in 1949 have 
included opening of sales branches in 
Los Angeles, Dallas, Chicago, and most 
recently New York, and the doubling of 
manufacturing facilities at the head- 
quarters plant in St. Louis. A measure- 
ment of growth in demand for athletic 
equipment is reflected in the fact that 
manufacturing space in this newest 
branch is greater that the entire facili- 
ties of the firm prior to World War II. 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT BUYERS 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. 


Low Design Floor Machines 

Many engineering innovations are 
packed into this revolutionary low-de- 
sign floor machine now being shown by 


Hillyard Chemical Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Called the Hilboy, it measures only 914 
inches in height, which permits use in 
otherwise inaecessable areas. There is a 
direction-reversing switch and provision 
for instantly adapting to 110- or 220- 
volt current. Brush sizes of 17 and 21 
inches are available. 


Books and Catalogs 
A catalog showing track and _ field 
equipment which incorporates many spe- 
(Concluded on page 67) 
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DIVING BOARD 


WRITE FOR 
LITERATURE 


World's Finest Official Board 
Rugged Aircraft Girder Construction, 
Unequaled in Design, Durability and 
Performance by any board built today. 
Exclusive International Distributors 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE Co. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
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ESPECIALLY DESIGNED Tables 


FOR HEAVY DUTY USE 


or Outdoors 
Officcal 
Regulation 
SIZE ond 
BALL BOUNCE ~ 
\ 
? 
MADE IN 4 TO 
2 SECTIONS EACH SECTION 


Nationally recognized and used by 
the ARMED FORCES, COLLEGES, 
MUNICIPALITIES, RECREATION CEN- 
TERS, SCHOOLS, CLUBS, PARKS, etc. 


MODEL #104 4 MODEL +106 

es above with . 8 sturdy snap in type 
stationary legs. * folding legs. 
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CLASSIC 
FOLK-DANCE 
SHOE 


by Cup? 


style $311 
¥," leather heel — 
comfort and support when you dance and “reel”. 


Capezio products represent true 


economy in all price ranges. There is no 
compromise with quality. 


Send for the new Capezio o,® 
catalog for full details 
on your other Capezio 
favorites for Folk and 
Modern dance. 


Address Dept. P 1057 


New York ¢ Boston « Chicago 
Los Angeles ¢ Hollywood 
San Francisco San Mateo Montreal Toronto 


‘EDUCATIONAL DANCE RECORDS 


,~FOXTROT—MAMBO—WALTZ.- 
{RUMBA —JITTERBUG 

ARGENTINE TANGO—CHA-CHA 
SAMBA—MERENGUE---- 


Each album contains five easy 
dance lessons, except the 
Mambo which has six lessons. 
The albums are complete with 
selected orchestral music, ver- 
bal instructions, diagrams and 
teacher’s guide. Nine of a 
series on Social Dancing Made 
Easy. Long playing (10 inch- 
33 1/3) unbreakable vinylite 
records pressed by Columbia 
Records, Inc. Price per album 
—$4.95 plus postage. 


Address: 
EDUCATIONAL DANCE 
RECORDINGS, INC. 
P.O. Box 6062 
Bridgeport 6, Connecticut 


Exec. Offices: 
1612 Broadway 


the Dance 


SPOTLIGHT on 


NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 
Editor BETTY JANE WOOTEN 
Maryland Plantation, Shelby, Miss. 


DANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR MEN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION MAJORS 


by FLORENCE S. CLAPHAM 


University of Maryland, College Park 


DO MEN preparing to teach physical 
education take dance courses? Do ad- 
ministrators feel dance is necessary to 
the adequate preparation of physical 
educators? What kind of dance is in- 
cluded in the professional curriculums 
of our colleges and universities? Who 
teaches these courses? 

The author recently sent a question- 
naire to 100 administrators who were 
directly responsible for the dance 
courses included in the curriculum for 
men at their college or university. The 
results of this study indicate a pressing 
need for research in this area. 


Current Practices 


The following questions and responses 

indicate the diversity of current prac- 
tices. 
1. Do colleges and universities have a 
dance requirement in the professional 
curriculums for men majoring in physi- 
cal education? 

Forty-one universities and 16. 
leges have a dance requirement for men 
majoring in physical education. How- 
ever, 12 different types of dance are 
required in different schools including 
square dance, social dance, folk dance, 
fundamentals of rhythmic activity, meth- 
ods, rhythmic activities for the elemen- 
tary schools, combinations of folk, so- 
cial, and square dance, and athletic 
dance. 

Credit hour requirements vary 
throughout the country and range from 
three semester hours to one unit in a 
two-hour methods course. 

2. Do department heads feel dance is 
necessary for the adequate preparation 
of all men to teach physical education? 

All of the colleges and over half of 
the universities that require dance feel 
it is necessary training for all levels of 
teaching physical education. None indi- 
cated that such training is unnecessary 
at the elementary school level, whereas 
several feel that instruction in dance is 
unnecessary in preparation for high 


GERTRUDE LIPPINCOTT has 
been appointed to fill the position 
vacated by Alice Gates, who is on 
Sabbatical leave. She will serve as 
review editor for dance articles ap- 
pearing in the JourNnaL, with the 
exception of those in the Spotlight 
on the Dance column. 


school teaching. The majority expressed 
the opinion that some dance education 
is necessary for men preparing to teach 
physical education at the college or uni- 
versity level. 

3. Are dance courses being taught by 
men, women, or both, Who should teach 
them? 

The majority employ women to teach 
their required dance courses for men. 
Men instruct the required dance courses 
in a few universities and one college. 
An even smaller group employs teach- 
ers of both sexes, determining the teach- 
er for a specific course according to 
the kind of dance to be taught and the 
qualifications necessary for effective 
teaching. 

Many universities indicate a prefer- 
ence for male instructors, although the 
majority did not. Comments concern- 
ing this show strong feelings that, while 
men might alleviate some of the preju- 
dice against dance for men, women are 
better qualified to teach many types of 
dance. 

4. Do department heads feel there is a 
need for men in physical education who 
are trained to instruct dance classes? 

Fifteen colleges and 42 universities 
responded with affirmatives ranging 
from “of course” to “probably.” It is 
important to note that the demand ex- 
pressed is for men in physical educa- 
tion who could teach dance along with 
other activities, rather than for men 
trained specifically to teach dance. 

5. Do department heads feel that their 
male faculty supports their programs of 
dance for their majors? 
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PHYSICAL ED. 


Tights, about $5.00 


Ask for Free 
1957 Catalog 


Special Team and Class Prices (Manufacturer-to-Consumer) 


Soft Toe Ballets, about $3.45 


DANCE 
GYMNASTICS with 


Durene Cotton Jersey, 
Helanca® Nylon, Cotton Elastic 


Leo-tards, about $3.00 at 


Most indicated some support of the 
required dance programs for physical 
education majors, ranging from toler- 
ance to active support. The majority 
of the male faculties accept the require- 
ment with little enthusiasm. Six univer- 
sities flatly stated that support was neg- 
ligible. 

6. Do physical education majors recog- 
nize the value of dance and its place in 
their total curriculum? 

In the light of the lack of support 
given the dance requirement by the male 
faculties, it is surprising that 15 col- 
leges and 18 universities expressed the 
opinion that their majors did recog- 
nize the value of training in dance. 
Many administrators failed to answer 
this question. 

7. Are male students required to teach 
dance after graduation? Are they ade- 
quately prepared? 

Many universities and a few colleges 
indicated that their students do teach 
some folk, social, and square dance 
after graduation although they are not 
necessarily required to do so. Approxi- 
mately half felt that they adequately 
prepared their students to teach the 
type of dance in which they were giv- 
ing instruction. Several universities felt 
that the training they offered was inade- 
quate but was all that could be included 
in a four-year curriculum. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Study Reveals Need for Action 

Since ideas and opinions, rather than 
statistics, were sought, no attempt was 
made to validate the sampling of col- 
leges and universities, although at least 
two questionnaires were sent to each 
state. However, the results do point out 
the need for concerted effort and ana- 
lytical thinking by dance edueators and 
administrators of professional physical 
education programs for men about an 
adequate dance requirement. 

What is the place of dance in the 
curriculum of men majoring in physical 
education? How much dance will ad- 
ministrators and/or dance educators al- 
low men trained in physical education 
to teach after graduation? How does 
rhythmie training affect the ability to 
teach sports? How much of what type 
of dance is needed to make these men 
successful teachers of dance? How much 
dance will schedules allow them? 
What Can Be Done? 

Is this a problem for the Research 
Section ‘of the AAHPER? Should the 
Dance Section and the Research Section 
ment for men majoring in physical edu- 
eation and draw up recommendations 
based on the needs of the men as stu- 
dents and as preparatory teachers? 
Could an effort be made to utilize all 
completed research studies in this area 

(Concluded on page 67) 
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Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men’s Athletics Division of AAHPER 
Dept. of Physical Education, San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


FOOTBALL SCOUTING TECHNIQUES’ 


by GEORGE H. ALLEN 
Assistant Coach, Los Angeles Rams Professional Football Team 
Formerly Football Coach, Whitman College 


THE FOLLOWING general pointers 
may prove valuable to football scouts 
and coaches on several levels. 


Methods of Scouting 


One method of football scouting fre- 
quently used is to record a play-by-play 
account of the game. In this system 
notes are written alongside each down. 
This type of scouting is valuable if sta- 
tistics are desired. If two men work 
together, one charts each play while the 
other uses a code system which describes 
the play charted. The code identifies 
(1) the number of the down; (2) the 
number of the man who carried the 
ball; (3) the number of the man through 
whom the play was made; (4) the type 
of play; (5) the gain or loss in yards; 
and (6) the number of the player mak- 
ing the tackle. This type of scouting is 
detailed and lends itself easily to sta- 
tistical breakdowns. 


The second method of scouting, ree- 
ommended more highly than the first, is 
one in which freehand notes are written 
on diagrams already stamped in a note- 
book. There must be no writing while 
the play is in progress because the 
scout’s eyes must be focused on the de- 
tails for which he is looking. The scout 
must do his writing while time is out, 
at the half, or immediately after the 
game while it is fresh in his mind. 


Recording Plays 


To record a play, assign numbers to 
each backfield position and to each 
“seam” through which a play may pos- 
sibly be run. The following diagram 
may serve as an illustration. 


1The material in this month’s Coaches 
Column is reprinted from the author’s 
book, How To Scout Football, with per- 
mission of the publisher, School Aid Com- 
pany, Danville, Ill. Copyright by the 
School Aid Company. 
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Figure |. Recording a Play. 


The play charts of the team scouted 
should reveal the number of times cer- 
tain plays were called to a given spot 
(run or pass), the gain or loss in yards, 
the type of defense used against each 
play, and who passed, received, or car- 
ried the ball. The following diagram 
shows a simple composite chart against 
one defense. 


8) 
Figure 2. Simple Composite Chart Against 
One Defense. 


The Statistical Cross Checking chart 
is tabulated from the play charts and 
reveals play frequency at given spots. 

All these records should reveal what 
three things an opponent prefers to do 
in order of importance. This knowl- 
edge of an opponent’s preferences should 
lead to the question why and the dis- 
cussion of possible weaknesses. The 
complete study of offensive movements 
determines defensive adjustments. <A 
simple rule to follow is “do not do on 
defense what your opponent would like 
you to do.” 


Scouting the Offense 


An effective method used in scouting 
offense is to focus the eyes on the near- 
est linemen and, as the play develops, to 


sweep the eyes slowly along the line. 
In this manner, line blocking, defensive 
effectiveness, and point of attack can 
easily be noted. With this method, how- 
ever, backfield ball handling is not easily 
observed. 

Another method frequently employed 
in scouting offense is to focus the eyes 
on the quarterback who in most sys- 
tems plays in the center of the offen- 
sive formation. By watching the mid- 
dle area, all ball handling and key 
blocks may readily be observed. This 
method, however, requires much prac- 
tice, and sometimes deceptive ball- 
handling may cause the scout to lose 
sight of the ball or to follow the wrong 
players. 

When scouting an opponent’s offense, 
it is helpful to concentrate on which 
linemen pull. Invariably, pulling line- 
men will lead the play to the point of 
attack. 

Whatever techniques are used in scout- 
ing offense, the exact spacing of line- 
men and backs must be noted. Further, 
the secret in good scouting is to know 
what to look for and look for those de- 
tails. Look and concentrate. Do not 
write while a play is in progress. 


Division of Duties 


To prevent duplication of material 
and effort when two scouts are assigned 
a given game, each should assume re- 
sponsibility for different phases of the 
game. 

An accepted division of labor calls 
for one scout to watch the backfield 
while the other studies the line. An- 
other method is for one scout to chart 
plays while the other uses a code sys- 
tem to describe each play shown on the 
chart. Still another effective device is 
to assign one man to check pass pat- 
terns only. These pass patterns are then 
transposed to field cards 11 in. by 17 in. 
for use on the practice field. The scout 
in charge of an opponent’s running of- 
fense will transpose running plays to 
the same sized field cards. 


Before-the-Game Pointers 

1. Request scout tickets early to as- 
sure good seats. These seats should be 
situated near the center of the field and 
as high as possible. 

2. Study records and films of previ- 
ous games with your opponent. Study 
your opponent through newspaper clip- 
pings of games not seen. 

3. List details you are looking for in 
order of importance. 

4. Pay your respects to the coach 
whose team is being scouted. 

5. Arrive at the game and be in your 
seat one hour before game time. Use 
this time to review in your mind the de- 
tails for which you are looking, and to 
study the pre-game warm-up for identi- 
ties of players, and the capabilities and 
characteristics of punters, passers, place 
kickers, and centers. * 
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Why a NISSEN trampoline belongs in your gym 


IT’S FUN 


You know how much more beneficial any physical 
training activity is if it’s fun to do. That’s a big ad- 
vantage for Trampolining. Everybody enjoys it. You 
have no difficulty getting students to participate. 


SIMPLE TO TEACH—EASY TO LEARN 


The basic jumps and drops of Trampolining are sim- 
plicity itself. The Trampoline is standard equipment in 
colleges, universities and most high schools. Now, physi- 
cal education instructors are using the Trampoline in 
elementary grades as well. Even these young children 
take to Trampolining quickly and easily. 


GOOD GROUP ACTIVITY 


A dozen and a half boys and girls can work the Trampo- 
line as a group. They pick up pointers watching others 
perform while they wait their turn. Adds real competi- 
tive spirit to the sport as well. 


Write today for catalog, literature on Trampolining 
and free lesson plans to: 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO. 


205 A Avenue NW, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


EXCELLENT CONDITIONER 


| develops muscular-visual coordination 
and timing. It’s good exercise, a good body builder. 
Breath control and good posture come naturally with the 
Trampoline. 


BENEFITS ALL 


This is important to physical educators. So many pro- 
grams benefit only the athletically inclined, do very 
little for the average or physically below average stu- 
dent. Not Trampolining. All boys and girls regardless 
of their natural physical ability enjoy and benefit from 
the Trampoline. 


NISSEN—THE ORIGINAL TRAMPOLINE 


Nissen Trampolines are the originals, accepted as stand- 
ard equipment in intercollegiate, national and inter- 
national competition. Over 6,600 Trampolines have been 
sold by Nissen during their 15 years of business. The 
world-wide acceptance of Nissen Trampolines is your 
best assurance of its quality. The Nissen bounces better 
longer because it’s better designed and better constructed. 
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Recreation Yearbook Committee 

John L. Hutchinson, AAHPER Vice- 
President for Recreation and Editor of 
the fortheoming AAHPER Yearbook 
on Education for Leisure, has announced 
that the following people are serving 
on the NEA Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee which will review all materials 
submitted for inclusion in the Year- 
book: Forrest E. Conner—American As- 
sociation of School Administrators; Cor- 
rine Bize—Association for Higher Edu- 
cation; G. Robert Koopman—Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development; Emma C. Steinmetz— 
Department of Classroom Teachers; N. 
Dixon Myers—Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals; Clara E. Cock- 
erille—Department of Rural Edueation; 
Everett C. Preston—National Associa- 
tion of Public School Adult Edueators; 
and John K. Archer—National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. 

AAHPER members serving on the 
Advisory Committee include: Charles 
K. Brightbill, University of Illinois; H. 
Dan Corbin, Lock Haven (Pa.) State 
Teachers College; John H. Jenny, Wil- 
mington Public Schools; Louis 
Means, AAHPER  vice-president-elect 
for recreation; Norman P. Miller, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; 
and Maryhelen Vannier, Southern Meth- 
odist University. 


National Conference 
Planning Meeting 


Two important meetings were held 
in Washington, D. C., recently as a 
part of the pre-planning for the Na- 
tional Conference on Social Changes 
and Implications for Physical Eduea- 
tion and the Sports Aspects of Recrea- 
tion for Girls and Women. 

On September 12 a group of experts 
from the Washington, D. C., and New 
York City area met with the Conference 
Planning Committee to explore broad 
social changes and their implications 
for girls and women. Those participat- 
ing were: Esther Lloyd-Jones, chair- 
man, Commission on the Edueation of 
Women, American Council on Eduea- 
tion; Nancy Bayley, National Institute 
of Mental Health; Barbara Caton, ex- 
ecutive-secretary, National Association 
of Deans of Women; Faith Williams, 
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DGWS Nominations 
Nominations are now open until No- 
vember 10 for Vice-President-elect of 
the Division for Girls and Women’s 
Sports. Names of three candidates 
will be submitted to the AAHPER 
Representative Assembly at Kansas 
City. 

All women members are urged to 
make nominations. The candidate 
must be a member of AAHPER who 
understands the organization and 
functions of DGWS. 

Send nominations to Grace Fox, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla., 
by November 10. 


chief, Office of Labor Economies, U. S. 
Department of Labor; Margaret Clark, 
social anthropologist, U. §. Publie 
Health Service; Ruth Hartley, City Col- 
lege, New York; Ella Ketchin, acting 
chief, Division of Child Labor and 
Youth Employment, U. 8. Department 
of Labor; and Eleanor Dolan, Associate 
in Higher Edueation, American Associ- 
ation of University Women. 

This National Conference, sponsored 
by the Division for Girls and Women’s 
Sports and the National Association for 
Physical Edueation of College Women, 
with the financial assistance of the Ath- 
letie Institute, is scheduled for Estes 
Park, Colo., June 22-28, 1958. Confer- 
ence registration will be open to women 
teachers of physical education in sec- 
ondary schools and eolleges and_ to 
women recreation leaders. See Coast to 
Coast, page 60, in September 1957. 

Secure your application blanks by 
writing immediately to AAHPER Na- 
tional Conference, 1201-16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Application forms, 
mailed on or after October 15, 1957, 
will be processed in the order of post- 
marked date. Registration will be limit- 
ed to 250 delegates. 


Research Award 
Applications for a graduate research 
award of $250 are now being received by 
the awards committee of Delta Psi 
Kappa, a national professional physical 
education fraternity for women. The 
award is made to the woman submitting 
the most outstanding research study in 
the field of health, physical education, or 
recreation. Studies must be submitted 
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to the committee before January 15, 
1958. The award will be presented at 
the fraternity’s national convention held 
at the time of the AAHPER National 
Convention in 1958. 

Members of the selection committee 
are Carolyn Bookwalter, Indiana Uni- 
versity; Eleanor Metheny, University of 
Southern California; Esther French, 
University of Michigan; Pauline Hodg- 
son, University of California, Berkeley; 
Dorothy Humiston, University of Den- 
ver; and Marjorie Wilson, University 
of Minnesota. For information, write 
any member of the committee or Reva 
Ebert, president, Delta Psi Kappa, Box 
5206 T. C. Station, Denton, Texas. 


ALFREDA MOSSCROP 


Miss Mosscrop Retires 

Alfreda Mosserop, an active AAH- 
PER member and Honor Award winner, 
has retired after 20 years on the faculty 
of Vassar College. Miss Mosscrop re- 
ceived the B.A. degree from Vassar Col- 
lege and an M.A. from the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Before joining the Vassar faculty in 
1937 as Professor of Physical Eduea- 
tion and Chairman of the department, 
she held teaching positions at various 
schools including the Women’s College 
of Delaware, Wellesley College, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and Alabama Col- 
lege. She is co-author of the books Clog 
and Character Dances and Apparatus 
Activities of Girls and Women. She was 
chairman of AAHPER’s National Sec- 
tion for Women’s Athletics, 1946-48. 
Since her retirement in July, Miss 
Mosserop has been residing at 21 Cloyde 
St., Manchester, New Hampshire. 


Rehabilitation Scholarships 


Hunter College, in co-operation with 
other New York City colleges and the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, 

(Concluded on pages 66-67) 
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Something new... 
Specially knitted adjustable straps 


(available on bra top models) 


The surest way to keep swimmers happy is to specify suits 
by Aldrich and Aldrich. Carefully figure-tailored, these suits 
fit snugly and comfortably. They are perfect for active con- 
stant use. Consider these features: 


© Color fast to washing * Shrink controlled 
© Chlorine resistant * Eight bright colors 
© Available in Rib-Stitch Durene or Flat Knit Jersey 


® Girls’ suits and boys’ trunks also available in 
Helanca Stretch Nylon 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE, ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


ALDRICH AND ALDRICH, INC. 
1859 MILWAUKEE AVENUE -« CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


Archery's 
Fun for 
Everyone! 


Easy to learn! 
Healthful exercise, 
exciting competition, good 
clean fun for all age groups. 

For greatest enjoyment 
of this popular sport... use 

Ben Pearson archery 
equipment, the finest in 
quality and value! 


NO. 334 POWER JET FIBER GLASS BOW... 
swift, powerful, rugged and depend- 
able. Built to take hard usage. Ideal 
for schools, camps. 5:ft., 20 to 35 Ibs. 


Other JET Fiber Glass Bows, from $4.95 to $14.95. 
Complete JET Archery Sets, $5.95 to $22.95. 
Arrows... Targets... all Accessories. 


Write for Free Catalog! 


PINE BLUFF + ARKANSAS 


Manufacturer 
Offers The 


Conference Figure \ 


World's Best “= 
Trophy Values! 


e DODGE, INC. 
Chicago - Los Angeles - Newark + Miami 


SEE YOUR LOCAL* DODGE DEALER 
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KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


%& Promote Order and Cleanliness 

% Prevent Mat Destruction 

* Stop Repair Bills 

* Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

*% Speed Up Floor Work 

*% Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Backstops 


Write for free catalog 


E. K. MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


New and Exciting Field Game 


SPEED-A-WAY 


SPEED-A-WAY FILM 
Rental—$2.50 (b&w) and $3.75 (color) 
SPEED-A-WAY GUIDE BOOK — $1.00 


Order Now 
MARJORIE S. LARSEN 
1754 Middlefield Stockton, California 


9 
RYAN’S H. & R. 
5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
Force Feed 
a stant Shutoff — 
Shaker in Hop- 
per for Constant 
Adjustable Con- 
4 trol on Handle. 
MATERIAL 
Send to Dept. H for booklet on four other models 


NEW AND IMPROVED 
From 20# to 100# Capacity 
a 50 Ibs. capacity. 
Flow. 
SAVES TIME AND 
H. & R. MFG. CO., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 
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and Welfare, is offering some one-year 
scholarships for graduate students, 
teachers, and counselors who wish to 
specialize or continue their advanced 
study in the field of special education 
and rehabilitation counseling. 

Training programs are offered in ad- 
vance teacher training in the education 
of the blind, partially sighted, deaf, hard 
of hearing, orthopedically handicapped 
children with special health problems, 
emotionally and socially handicapped, 
mentally retarded, speech handicapped, 
and the neurologically impaired, includ- 
ing the cerebral palsied. Successful com- 
pletion of these programs will lead to 
certification and a Master’s degree in 
the area of specialization. 

Recipients must have necessary pre- 
requisites for admission to the graduate 
division of the college and must enroll 
for a full-time program. Application 
forms may be obtained from The Com- 
mittee on Scholarships, Elena D. Gall, 
Box 574, 695 Park Ave., New York 21. 


Volleyball Citations 


The United States Volleyball Associa- 
tion has recently awarded citations of 
recognition as “Leaders in Volleyball” 
to Dorothy C. Boyce, supervisor of rec- 
reation, Chicago Public Schools, and to 
Curtis Ray Emery, instructor in the 
department of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, University of 


DOROTHY BOYCE CURTIS EMERY 
Arkansas. Yearly citations are given for 
having: J. Maintained a_ relationship 
with volleyball for at least 20 years; 
2. Rendered significant service in ad- 
vaneing the game; 3. Achieved national 
recognition through his volleyball con- 
tribution; 4. Attended a mid-year or 
annual meeting of the USVBA Board of 
Directors. 


PE for Pregnettes 


At the University of California, Los- 
Angeles, a physical education class for 
pregnant women, initiated in 1952, is 
meeting a real need. The instructor, 
Evelyn A. Davies, is a registered physi- 
cal therapist but this is not a necessity 
as the activities are those included in 
many physical education programs. 

The first sessions are spent in dis- 
cussions of problems and questions, 
helping the “pregnettes” to feel at ease, 
to understand the stages of pregnancy, 


and to overcome fear. Then, through 
simple exercises, the prospective moth- 
ers improve their circulation, flexibility, 
mobility. They learn how to move with 
greater ease and efficiency and how to 
relax. Each must have her doctor’s ap- 
proval before entering the class. No 
one is required to do any of the exer- 
cises, but most pregnéttes have found 
them profitable. 


Navy-Marine Stadium 


Construction has started on a Navy- 
Marine Corps Memorial Stadium at the 
United States Naval Academy. The 
31,000-seat conerete stadium will be 
built on a 101-acre plot adjacent to the 
Academy. This land is being contributed 
by the Naval Academy Athletic Asso- 
ciation, a private, non-profit organiza- 
tion that finances the Academy’s 20 
varsity and 19 plebe sports, and con- 
tributes to the intramural program. 
This organization has built up a fund 
of $1,000,000 toward the $3,000,000 
building fund, and is hoping to raise the 
remaining amount from individual con- 
tributions. 

Contributors of $500 will receive a 
lifetime membership in the organization. 
Those who contribute $100 may have the 
name of any person who has served in 
the Navy or Marines inscribed on a chair 
in the stadium’s memorial section. Con- 
tributions of any size will be gratefully 
received by the Naval Academy Athletic 
Association, Annapolis, Md. 


Cerebral Vascular Disease 


The Public Health Service has re- 
leased a new illustrated publication on 
disease of blood vessels of the brain, 
third ranking cause of death in the 
United States. James Watt, director of 
the Public Health Service’s National 
Heart Institute, which prepared the 
publication, said that many persons suf- 
fering from cerebral vascular disease 
can be restored to near-normal lives. 

The booklet shows the five important 
ways in which vessel diseases impair the 
working of the brain and outlines steps 
involved in treatment and rehabilitation. 
A free copy may be obtained by writ- 
ing the Heart Information Center, Na- 
tional Heart Institute, Bethesda 14, 
Maryland. Ask for Cerebral Vascular 
Disease and Strokes, publication No. 5. 


UNICEF Halloween 


The UNICEF Halloween—where chil- 
dren “Trick or Treat for UNICEF” and 
send the pennies they collect to the 
United Nations Children’s Fund — has 
been increasing in the last six years. 

The United Nations Children’s Fund 
benefits the health and welfare of tens 
of millions of children in 95 countries 
and territories. One penny collected by 
a child here may mean five glasses of 
milk for a hungry child in the Philip- 
pines, Libya, or Brazil. A nickel, worth 
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no more than a bar of candy, can mean 
five BCG vaccinations to prevent tuber- 
culosis, and a dime becomes two peni- 
cillin injections to cure yaws. 

For further information on how to 
promote a “share instead of scare” Hal- 
loween, or to order a planning kit with 
material for 25 children ($1.00), write 
the U. S. Committee for UNICEF, 
United Nations, New York. 


Visual Defects in School 
Children 


The National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness estimates that 8,000,- 
000 American school children—one in 
four—have defective vision. Such de- 
fects can present serious obstacles to 
the learning processes. A recent publi- 
cation of the Society, Eye Inspection 
and Testing Visual Acuity, is designed 
to aid volunteer groups to carry out 
vision screening programs among chil- 
dren. Trained volunteers such as these, 
co-operating with local health authori- 
ties and professional groups, are saving 
thousands of children from the physical 
and psychological handicaps resulting 
from failure to correct vision defects. 

Teachers should watch for danger 
signs, such as the child’s complaint of 
headache, nausea, dizziness, sensitivity 
to light, eye-rubbing, attempts to “brush 
away” blur, irritability, confusion of 
similarly shaped letters in reading, and 
inattention to lessons. They should also 
keep in mind that eye accidents among 
children oceur most frequently during 
unsupervised sports or play. Bows and 
arrows, pointed sticks, and air rifles are 
among the worst offenders. 

The National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness conducts a three-fold 
attack on blindness through education, 
research, and service. For further in- 
formation about educational materials, 
write the Society at 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19. * 


Products Parade (from page 59) 


cial improvements developed by the vet- 
eran coach Chester Stackhouse is avail- 
able from Track and Field of Slippery 
Rock, Slippery Rock, Pa. 

Ashaway Products, Inc., Ashaway, Rhode 
Island, has a free 15-page booklet for 
distribution. Titled Your Guide to Bet- 
ter Badminton it completely covers in- 
door and outdoor versions of the game, 
scoring, strategy, definition of terms, 
courtmanship, organization, ete. Write 
Ashaway at the above address or ask 
your sporting goods dealer. 

Playground equipment is featured in 
a 36-page catalog offered by the Jamison 
Mfg. Co., 8800 Mettler St., Los Angeles 3. 
Nearly 300 items are included. 

A 16-page catalog available from 
Wayne Iron Works, 147 N. Pembroke, Wayne, 
Pa., shows several types of rolling gym- 
stands, ineluding standard, recessed, 
movable, and baleony. * 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Your group will dance better 


to the exciting beat of the 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompani- 
ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and 
oriental themes. 

light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


selected real skin with bright nickel-plated 
straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention 4145 — Price 
$15.00, postage extra. 

Lamb's-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
#5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. JO-1057. 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 3 The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


GRETSCH the Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


METTLER 


BASIC DANCE ON A COLLEGE LEVEL 
Barbara Mettler and June Warner 


CREATIVE DANCE FOR CHILDREN 
Barbara Mettler and Marcia Eastman 


EIGHT ARTICLES ON DANCE 
Barbara Mettler 


242 NEWBURY ST. 


STUDIOS 


New class material for teachers and 
students with outlines and illustrations 


Lively lesson plans for ages ? to 16 


Theoretical basis for modern dance 


PUBLICATIONS 


$4 pp. 


$2 pp. 


$2.50 pp. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


GERTRUDE LIPPINCOTT 
Master L Classes—Lectures 
For information write: 
Programs of Contemporary Dance 


252 BEDFORD STREET S.E. 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


Dance (from page 61) 

and to conduct additional projects, if 
necessary, in order that such recom- 
mendations be based on fact? Could 
these be studied and revised by a joint 
committee of representative administra- 
tors of professional physical education 
programs for men and of the Dance 
Section of the AAHPER? Or could the 
Dance Section and the Research Section 
work co-operatively on this problem? 


Dance Training Necessary 


In general, it appears that dance or 
some form of rhythmic training has be- 
come accepted as a necessary part of the 
training of men preparing to teach 
physical education. Responses indicate 
an urgent need to direct our efforts to- 
ward improved understanding and clari- 
fication of the place of dance in the 
very important area of training and es- 
tablishing attitudes in the men who will 
teach tomorrow. * 


IMPROVISATIONS 


MODERN DANCE 


(long playing record) 


Designed to answer the needs of the modern 
dance teacher, who lacks an accompanist. Contains 
25 piano improvisations—|/2 minutes average 
each—for the basic techniques of modern 
dance. Product of 20 years experience as 
dance accompanist for Hunter College, New 
York City. Used by accredited colleges and 
schools throughout country. Complete with 
instructions, $10.45 including postage. 


SARAH MALAMENT 
3215 NETHERLAND AVE., NEW YORK 63, N. Y. 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 
No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 
shipped same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels in the field. 
Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
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Program in the Doldrums? | 


Everybody loves to play 
wholesome, action-packed 


A sure way of 
maintaining 
enthusiastic 
attendance. 


i(9 sizes up to 344 x 7 ft.) 

SUPERIOR 
FOLDING 

POOL TABLES 


Write for 
literature 
today. 


Su 
INDUSTRIES 
CORPORATION 


565 Barry Street + New York 59, N. Y. «| 


Occupational and Rec. Therapists 
For 4500-bed progressive mental hosp. Start 
$376. 3 weeks paid vacation; sick leave; 11 
paid holidays. Fine recreational area. 66 miles 
east of Los Angeles. 

For details, write 
Patton State Hospital, Patton, California 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 


and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self eye specify 

Elementary level—set of 4 c 

Adult level—set of 4 aa 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 

Outside U.S. $3 New York City Approved List 
Write to: RUTH E. GOL 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


NEWI 
ALUMINUM 
STANDARD 


duit 
Ways! 


HIGH JUMP 
SLIDE 


Interchangeable 
ADJUSTABLE Indoors ond Outdoors for 
EYEBOLTS * VOLLEY BALL © BADMINTON 
TENNIS © PADDLE TENNIS 
INDOOR HIGH JUMP TETHERBALL 
BASE PLATE | Send for FREE CATALOGUE 
ONLY 9 LBS. ! 
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Dept. J, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Box 1065, 


by B. E. PHILLIPS 


Editor, Recreational Therapy Section 


4816 Rodman St., N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 


National Conference Topics 


The AAHPER is conducting a Na- 
tional Conference on Recreation for 
the Mentally Ill at the — Woodner 
in Washington, D. C., November 17-20. 
Twenty-two national so- 
cieties and agencies have been invited 
to co-operate in this Conference and 
an estimated 100 or more invited dele- 
gates will participate. 

The purpose of the Conference is to 
provide a national forum at which ree- 
ognized leaders of the hospital recrea- 
tion and other concerned professions 
may assemble, analyze, and synthesize 
their views on the conduct of recreation 
for the mentally ill. Tentative plans 
call for the exploration of the follow- 
ing topics and sub-topics: 


Topic A: Professional Attitudes and 
Practices 

Qualities of the ‘‘professional’’ in 
hospital recreation; direction and super- 
vision of staff; direction and supervision 
of volunteers; group dynamics and pro- 
cesses; leadership techniques; liaison with 
other hospital personnel; participation in 
professional societies; writing for the pro- 
fessional literature; participation in, and 
encouraging others to do, research. 


Topic B: Pre- and In-Service Education 

Relative responsibilities of the employ- 
ing agency and of the institution of high- 
er learning; qualification standards; pro- 
fessional preparation in hospital recrea- 
tion; levels of specialization; curriculum 
content; types of field experience; prob- 
lems in the continued education of those 
now employed; constituents of a sound 
in-service training program; the place of 
institutes, seminars, training courses, cor- 
respondence courses. 


Topie C: Facilities and Equipment 

Designing and equipping the ward re- 
creation area; recreation hall; gymnasium ; 
swimming pool; outdoor multi-purpose 
area; theater; music rooms; arts and 
craft shops; offices; multiple use of facil- 
ities; adopting existing facilities. 


Topic D: Evaluation and Research 
Relating philosophy and objectives to 
evaluation; the hospital recreator’s role 
in evaluation; hospital resourees, avail- 
able evaluative methods, techniques and 
tools; measuring the attainment of objee- 
tives and accomplishment of goals; evalu- 
ating the total program; reporting to 


physicians on patient behavior; reporting 


to management on program accomplish- 
ments; knowing what to observe and how 
to report; significant research to date; 
best sources for keeping informed on new 
studies. 


The Conference Steering Committee 
would welcome expressions in advance 
as to which of the above topics should 
receive priority attention, unlisted sub- 
topics which should be explored, ave- 
nues of approach, and available sources 
in the literature. These may be mailed 
direct to your column editor at the 
above address. 


Qualities of the Professional 


Last June, Paul Haun, M. D., now 
Director of Psychiatrie Edueation for 
the State of New Jersey, served as a 
consultant to VA’s Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery Recreation staff. In 
this capacity he developed, among other 
things, a list of attitudes which he 
thought the professional in hospital re- 
creation should possess. This list was 
so impressive that he was urged to 
prepare the article for our JOURNAL 
which appears on page 12. This ar- 
ticle will be used as a basic reference 
in the exploration of the topie on Pro- 
fessional Attitudes and Practices at 
the National Conference referred to 
above. Each of us would do well to ask, 
“Do I possess the ten professional at- 
titudes expressed therein?” 


Recreation for Discharged Patients 


In October 1956, this column reported 
the establishment of a Recreation Coun- 
seling Service as part of the discharge 
planning program for mental patients 
at the Veterans Administration Hospi- 
tal in Kansas City, Mo. A recent report 
from John B. McHugh, M. D., manager 
of the hospital, indicates that this serv- 
ice has proven so successful in the re- 
habilitation of patients that it is con- 
tinually being expanded. 

When the program was initiated, the 
counseling team was comprised of the 
Chief, Clinical Psychology, a represent- 
ative of the City Recreation Program, 
and the hospital Chief, Recreation See- 
tion. This team worked with an entire 
ward of mental patients. Although this 
approach is still used, it has been sup- 
plemented by providing individual coun- 
seling of selected patients needing spe- 
cial attention to their recreation needs. 

This counseling is done by the City 
and Hospital recreation representatives. 


As an outgrowth of these individual 
counseling sessions, selected patients 


are now assigned to specific community 
recreation projects as a means of fur- 
ther orienting them for return to com- 
munity life. Marie H. Santee, Chief of 
Recreation at the hospital, is to be 
commended on this progressive step in 
providing a better recreation service 
for these hospitalized veterans. * 
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after three outs or after all its players have had a turn, depending 
on the level of the class. 

VARIATIONS: Vary the innings by required specific skills—right 
or left kick and trap, knee trap, dribble and kick, etc. Skills needed 
in any sport may be used: volleyball—hatter serves, fielders catch 
or volley; basketball—specific passes and basketball rules as they 
apply; softball—batter may bat or throw; football—batter centers 
ball, fielders use lateral passes. 


HOW WE DO IT 


STATIONARY KICKBALL 


Contributed by Albert Aquila 


LEVEL: Intermediate; junior 
and senior high 


TYPE: Soccer 


PLAYING AREA: Volleyball 
court in gymnasium or out- EQUIPMENT: Semi - inflated 
door space 60 x 30 ft. soccer ball 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 


Divide 15 to 40 players into two teams. Arrange teams in three 
lines on each side of a center line. The leader rolls ball along a 
center line to start game. Players attempt to kick the ball through 
the opposing team so that it will cross opponents’ end line and score 
a point. Ball may be blocked or trapped but not dribbled. Players 
may not move out of position to play ball. After each point is scored, 
players rotate; Z or S rotation may be used. A ball kicked above 
the waist or touched with the hands is a foul. Fouls add one point 
to the score of the opposing team. This game is suitable for mixed 
groups. It is enjoyed most as an indoor activity. 


HOW WE DO IT 


HOCKEYBALL 


Contributed by Ron Kavadas 


TYPE: Hockey LEVEL: Elementary through 


PLAYING AREA: Gymnasium high school 
(wall to wall) EQUIPMENT: Slightly defla- 
ted volleyball or soccerball; 
two goal cages. 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 


The game is played by teams composed of six players—left wing, 
right wing, center, left defense, right defense, and goalkeeper. The 
object of the game is to advance a ball by hitting or kicking it to a 
point where it may be driven over a goal line into the mouth of the 
goal cage. A goal will count one point if it is scored without an 
attacking team foul, without an attacking player in the goal crease, 
and without an attacking team violation. A player may propel the 
ball into the cage by striking it with any part of the body. 


WALL 


Derense Zone | ATTACKING ZONE 
Kk > 
d 
CENTER FACE -orr 
o| 
Specia. Spor Face-orr Goat Crease 


Gymnasium ready for Hockeyball. Goal cages at each end should be 
about one foot from the wall and half-way between goal crease lines. 


After a coin is tossed and the captains have decided which goals 
their teams will defend, the teams take their positions for the face- 
off. The face-off at center occurs at the start of each half, overtime 
period, after each goal is scored, and after each freeshot on goal is 
attempted. At the face-off the official drops the ball onto the floor 
between the two opposing centers. The ball may be struck with the 
hand or kicked with the foot after it has touched the ground. As 
long as the ball is not held, it may be played with any part of the 
body. (The goalkeeper may catch or freeze the ball in his hands 
for not more than three seconds. ) 
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OCEAN POOL 


Redmanized® swim suits 
are shrunk-to-fit 


Ocean Pool’s accurate sizing guarantees perfect fit. . . 
Redmanizing retains the fit throughout the life of the 
garment! 


Highest quality two-ply VAT DYED yarn, and supe- 
rior needlework have made Ocean Pool Swim Suits 
America’s favorites. Now get the EXCLUSIVE added 
plus of Redmanizing for perfect fit forever! 


If you are one of the few who are not already an 
Ocean Pool customer, may we suggest a sample order 
to prove the superiority, or... 


SEND FOR CATALOG B 


REDMANIZED, TWO-PLY, VAT DYED, JERSEY KNIT SUITS 


STANDARD FORM FITTING MODEL HALTER TIE STRAPS — UPLIFT MODEL 
No. 147 — Skirtless — $22.00 doz. No. 140 — Skirtless — $31.50 doz. 
No. 1497 — Front Skirt — $31.50 doz. No. 1450 — Front Skirt — $37.50 doz. 
SIZES: 22-46 SIZES: 32-42 


COLORS: Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green, Black 


SUPPLY COMPANY 
West 23 Street 


INC. 
New York 11, N.Y. 


OCEAN REDMANIZED SUITS 
RETAIN FIT AFTER WASHING. 


OTHER SUITS SHRINK UP 10° 
20% IN WASHING. DON'T 


——Improve! 
MAKE EVERY DAY 


Health Day 
Keep Healthy and Fit the Easy Way 


Do it Yourself— In your 
Own Doorway at Home with 


EASY WAY GYM BAR 


This is the solution to build strong bodies for ali and 
not just a few. Five minutes a day on the EASY 
WAY GYM BAR will do wonders for the upper part 
of the body, chest and arms. Try it, and be con- 
vinced. 

Your Success Depends on Your Health 

e Stretch to Improve Posture and Figure 
Faults 

For Better Athletes and Gymnasts 

For Fun and Relaxation 

Be able to Chin Yourself with Ease 

Get Rid of those T.V. Kinks 

Practice bar for ballet students 

Stretch Away your Excess Weight 

One EASY WAY GYM BAR for every home 


Start them early from kindergarten thru College. 
No nails, screws or tools required. 

Up and Down in less than a Minute. 

Easily supports 250 Ibs. 

Fits any doorway from 25” to 38” at any Height, 
Right in your home. 

Bar Retails for $6.95—Rings Retail for $2.50 


If more information is needed please write 


KLAUDT PRODUCTS, INC. 


Woodstock, Iliinois 


Sectional View of Easy Way Gym Bar U. S. Patent No. 2,637,555 


Awards for All Activities 
PRICED FROM $2.00 TO $185.00 
Ask Your Local Trophy Dealer 


1678B-10" 
$4.25 


1585-B-11'/>" 
1680C-12" 
$6.50 


F. H. NOBLE & COMPANY 


TROPHIES FOR 
CHAMPIONS 
and you will get the 
Best in Prize Awards 


| manufacturers 
559 W. 59th Street 
CHICAGO 21, ILL. 


NEW YORK @ DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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MATERIALS 


LLOYD MESSERSMITH 


Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


YOUR GYMNASIUM 
BULLETIN BOARD 
by MILDRED M, ETTEN 


Wilson Junior College, Chicago 
MUCH HAS been written about the 
classroom bulletin board but little about 
the gymnasium bulletin board. An at- 
tractive, informative display board is 
just as important for the gymnasium 
as for the classroom. 

Too often, physical educators over- 
look this teaching aid. An eye-catching 
display dealing with the World’s Series 
is an excellent means of arousing inter- 
est and initiating a baseball or softball 
unit. 


Main Theme 


Our displays have centered about a 
main theme. We attempt to devise in- 
teresting, simple, and balanced arrange- 
ments with appealing captions. 

The usual attached bulletin board has 
a sandlewood background. We place 
colorful construction paper over the 
original surface, and students mount the 
display on paper of a contrasting color 
before placing it on the board. A 3-D 
effect is obtained by folding the backing 
corners to resemble a frame and attach- 
ing captions of a harmonizing color with 
straight pins, allowing the letters to 
stand away from the background. 

Inexpensive cardboard letter models 
are available for tracing. A letter book- 
let made by students holds additional 
letters for quick use in future displays. 
Yarn may be used to vary the lettering 
in captions, the words being written in 
colorful yarn and glued to a backing of 
construction paper. 


Make Your Own 


If your gymnasium does not have an 
attached board, you can devise a board 
of your own. Inexpensive celotex or 
plywood can be wired and suspended. 
A small magnetic board is now generally 
available. We use a space-saving com- 
bination bulletin-blackboard to great 
advantage. I often place a display on 
the gymnasium walls, taping a backing 
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Right: 

Bulletin board 
display by 
Carmelia 
Mitchell 

and Ozzie 
Simmons, 
Forestville 
Elementary 
School, Chicago. 


of paper on the wall and framing with 
strips of paper in a contrasting color. 

A worthwhile display board is a c¢o- 
operative endeavor, with teacher and 
pupils planning together. The displayed 
materials should be changed when they 
have served their purpose. A committee 
of students assists the author. 

A vertical file is used to store the ma- 
terials for our bulletin boards. Legal 
size folders are labeled according to the 
subject areas on hand, i.e., square dane- 
ing, Olympies, basketball, ete. We gath- 
er items from magazines, newspapers, 
photographs, book jackets, posters, post- 
eards, and booklets. In addition, we 
include sportsmanship sayings or verses, 
cartoons, drawings, and mimeographed 
materials. Students add much to our 
general file. They derive more benefit 
by contributing than merely observing. 


Share Our Ideas 


We have used the following bulletin 
board ideas and feel that they can be 
useful to others: 

Sports in season; sports of a national 
or local interest; book jackets dealing with 
daneing, sports’ heroes, ete.; etiquette; 
posture; the common cold; cartoons; 
good sportsmanship verses; the Olympics; 
snapshots of students in physical educa- 
tion classes and demonstrations; ribbon 
maps marking places of interest in the 
world of sports; school area maps mark- 
ing the crossings, that are protected by 
safety patrol boys and traffie policemen; 
community map indicating recreational fa- 
cilities; posteards of many lands corre- 
lated with dancing; first aid items for a 
home first aid kit; future events; efficiency 
test results of the top scorers in each 
event; playground boundary lines for each 
room and their leaders with a list of sug- 
gested games; squad leaders; tournament 
results; career information; safety in the 
gymnasium, hall, at lockers, in the home 
and on the street; and health habits and 
data. 


ENJOY FOOTBALL 


| 


Bulletin board displays by the author at 
Ogden Elementary School, Chicago. 


Valuable Aid 


Various aims are realized through the 
use of meaningful bulletin boards. We 
have been able to create interest in a 
given area, develop desired attitudes, 
promote additional reading and _ re- 
search, foster a vicarious experience for 
the students who need the opportunity, 
and enrich the total environment of our 
gymnasium. In this day of unlimited 
teaching aids, we should not ignore the 
values of a varied display board. 

A gymnasium bulletin board is an 
excellent visual aid. Provide your stu- 
dents with the opportunity to create 
displays, and they will astound you with 
their talents. * 
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FILMSTRIPS 


FOOD. Kinds of Food; Where Food Comes 
From; Getting Food Ready for Market; Keep- 
ing Food From Spoiling; The Food Store; 
Food For Good Health. Average 50 frames. 
Color. $36 set, $6 ea. Intermediate 
grades. Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Ine., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 


ELEMENTARY GRADES HEALTH AND SAFE- 
TY SERIES. Let's Have A Party; Let's Visit 
Our Friends; Let's Get Ready for School; 
Let's Stand Tall; Let's Visit the Dentist; Safe 
and Sound at School; Safe and Sound Along 
the Way; Safe and Sound at Home. Color, 
captioned, 35 frames average. $39.50 set, 
$5.50 ea. Society for Visual Education, 
Ine., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago 14. 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES HEALTH AND 
SAFETY SERIES. A Right Breakfast; We Have 
You Covered (The Common Cold); Tale 
of a Toothache; You're On Parade (Good 
Grooming). 35 frames average. $21 set, 
$5.50 each. Society for Visual Educa- 
tion Ine., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14. 

TRICKS OF THE TRADE. 35 mm. Free to 
groups of 50 or more. Educational Serv- 
ice Dept. FSP, Bristol-Myers Products 
Div., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
1957. Facets about personal cleanliness. 


BOOKS AND CATALOGS 
Educational Motion Pictures, Supplement, 
1957. 30 pp. Bureau of Audio Visual In- 
struction, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln 8. 

Eraso Posters. 15 pp. Free. The Program 
Aids Co., Ine., 550-5th Ave., New York. 
Deseribes 35 posters for promotion of 
sports activities, 

Health Education Materials, 1957. Free. 35 
pp. Natl. Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal 
St., Chicago 4. Listing of films, folders, 
booklets, posters, charts. 

Audio-Visual Materials in Dentistry. Supple- 
ment |. 1957. 31 pp. Free. American 
Dental Assn., Bureau of Library and 
Indexing, 222 E. Superior St., Chicago 
11, Il. 

Teaching and Training with Filmstrips and 
Slides. 12 pp.; Teaching and Training with 
Tape Recorders, 11 pp.; Teaching and Train- 
ing with Motion Pictures (Optical Sound), 
12 pp.; Teaching and Training with Motion 
Pictures (Magnetic-Sound), 11 pp. 1957. 10¢ 
ea. Education Sales Dept., Bell and 
Howell, 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 
45, Ill. 

99 Tape Recording Terms. Glossary. 12 pp. 
Mimeo. Free. Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co., 900 Bush St., St. 
Paul 6, Minn. 

Filmstrips, 1957 Catalog Supplement. 6 pp. 
Free. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Tl. 

16 mm Films, Equipment, Records, and Film- 
strips. 1957. 41 pp. Free International 
Film Bureau Ine., 57 E. Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago 4. * 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


AT LAST! 


Instructo, a famous 
name in flannel board aids 
in the classroom, brings 
you the most graphic 
method for demonstrating 
plays to a team ... ora 
whole class. Move the 
magnetic yers” and 
chalk the plays right be- 
fore their eyes. 


FREE! Write for cata- 
log of all Instructo 


Magnetic Coaching 
Boards. 


Order from your school supply dealer or write t¢ 


JACRONDA MFG. CO. 


Dept. HP, 5449 Hunter Street, Phila. 31, Po. 


A FAMOUS VISUAL AIDS MANUFACTURER MAKES 
MAGNETIC COACHING BOARDS 


TEACHERS CAN AFFORD 


A-2 Magnetic Football Board .. $13.00 
With 12 red and 12 ivory magnets. 


A-5 Magnetic Hockey Board .. 
With 12 red and 12 ivory magnets. 


A-6 Magnetic Soccer Board .... 
With 12 red and 12 ivory magnets. 
Al Magnetic All-Sports Board . 
Blank face. Draw in playing field 
with chalk. With 12 red and 12 
ivory magnets. 

E-4 Folding Easel 
Four legs. Varnished oak, Use in- 
doors or outdoors. Folds for easy 
carrying. 


13.00 
13.00 


12.00 


5.95 


Boards are 24” x 36”, framed in varnished 
oak. Playing fields are screen-printed on 
green metal chalkboard surface. Includes: 
plastic-cased magnets, magnetic chalkholder 
and eraser, and Tilt-Rite stand for desk 


top demonstration, 


FLANNEL BOARDS FELT Cul-oyts| 


market. 


towel repair service. 


You save more ways with McArthur 
SUPER-GYM and SUPER-TURK Gym Towels. Woven of the 
best long staple, triple-twisted two-ply yarns . . . 
40” shrunk size to eliminate strain when in use . . 
the longest wearing, lowest cost-per-use school towels on the 
Investigate McArthur Towels for your school—the 
towels with the economical School Towel Plan and the free 


. FOR QUALITY AND SERVICE 
THAT REDUCE COSTS TO THE LOWEST! 


“‘performance-plus”’ 


full 20” x 
. they're 


eo McrARTHUR ING 


New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y. 
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Broken Tooth (/rom page 18) 


The research of Watts, Wollard, 
and Singer® points out that schools 
spend $90 to $120 annually to pro- 
tect those areas of the body which 
receive only 48 per cent of the in- 
juries. These writers further note 
that a mouthpiece, individually 
fitted to each lad, can be purchased 
for less than the laundry bill for 
each player on the team. This im- 
pressive research team further re- 
lates that schools, parents, and in- 
surance companies spend more ‘‘to 
patch up’”’ broken teeth each year 
than it would cost to outfit the en- 
tire team with protective mouth- 
pieces. 

COACHES ENTHUSIASTIC 

The dentist as a professional man 
is interested in mass prevention of 
dental injury. He realizes full well 
that the treatment of tooth decay by 
means of fillings and similar restora- 
tions is at best a makeshift and an 
imitation. Dr. W. S. Rice® reports 


5 George Watts, Archie Woollard and 
Carl E. Singer, ‘‘ Functional Mouth Pro- 
tectors for Contact Sports,’’ Journal, 
American Dental Association, 40:7. 

6W. S. Rice, ‘‘Preventive Dentistry for 
the Athlete,’? CAL Magazine, Chicago, 
Tll., Mareh 1955. * 


Courtesy of The Coach Magazine 


that all dentists are concerned that 
boys and girls enjoy vigorous games, 
but without dental losses. 

Dr. Dukes of Kansas City reports 
that many coaches seem to be reluc- 
tant to adopt a mouthpiece, proba- 
bly because they are confusing it 
with the old fashioned kind of 
mouthpiece which had to be held 
between the teeth and removed to 
eall signals. Dr. Dukes continues, 
‘*Coaches who have tried the indi- 
vidually fitted mouthpiece are en- 
thusiastic.”’ 

PLAYERS WELCOME IT 

The individually fitted mouth- 
piece for tooth protection is usually 
adopted by a boy with no protest; 


most welcome it. A few are like the 
old football players of the 1920’s 
who thought it uncomfortable to 
‘wear one of those helmets.’’ The 
advantages of the individually 
fitted mouthpiece are: It can be 
fitted in 3 to 5 minutes; gives com- 
plete tooth protection; stays in 
place; and allows mouth breathing 
and clear speech. 


JAW AND BRAIN PROTECTION 

In addition to tooth protection, 
the wearing of the individually 
fitted mouthpiece renders a much 
Iower rate of mandibular (jaw) 
fracture. Injuries associated with 
the tempero-mandibular joint are 
considerably reduced, and the po- 
tential of brain concussion from 
jawbone-brain trauma is reduced, 
because the shock is absorbed. 


And so we end our report on the 
second to the last of the great pub- 
lic enemies of athletics, the frae- 
tured tooth, soon, the author hopes, 
to be an injury of the past. Remain- 
ing to be conquered is the knee in- 
jury, but athletics is to be congratu- 
lated for its efforts to make the 
playing fields and resulting educa- 
tion a safe experience for the body 
as well as the mind. * 


Influenza (from page 22 


small animals as is done with all 
biological products. Vaccine manu- 
facturers, of course, made these tests 
themselves in addition to those made 
by DBS and CDC, and some other 
co-operating laboratories made tests 
on human volunteers to determine 
the antigenic potency of the new 
material. 


REPORTS ON OUTBREAKS 


While these steps were being tak- 
en to develop a vaccine against the 
new Asian strain, the Communicable 
Disease Center had set up an Influ- 
enza Surveilance Unit to correlate 
reports on outbreaks of influenza- 
like illness. These reports came by 
phone and telegram — and are still 
coming. Epidemic Intelligence Serv- 
ice Officers were made available to 
assist states upon request. Loca- 
tions of occurrence of cases or sus- 
pected cases of influenza were 
plotted in an attempt to arrive at 
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a pattern which will show if and to 
what extent an epidemic may be 
building up throughout the country. 

CDC began preparing antisera, so 
that diagnostic reagents could be 
provided to all State and local labo- 
ratories which could then determine 
whether local outbreaks of suspected 
influenza were due to Asian strain 
virus. CDC also has been perform- 
ing diagnostic reference service for 
state and local laboratories and pri- 
vate physicians. 

Meanwhile, information on influ- 
enza cases in this country and on 
studies of the virus strains was be- 
ing forwarded to the WHO Influ- 
enza Center in London, while the 
Influenza Center for the Americas 
was, in turn, receiving reports on 
outbreaks elsewhere. Scientists were 
sent to South America, to observe 
the influenza situation on that con- 
tinent where winter, the normal in- 
fluenza season, had already arrived, 
and a team of specialists has been 
alerted to go to South or Central 


America to help in ’flu fighting if 
needed. 


CONTROL EFFORTS 

The Surgeon General of the Pub- 
lic Health Service has conferred 
with officials of the American Medi- 
eal Association, American Hospital 
Association, State and Territorial 
Health Officers, and leaders of re- 
lated health groups. As a result, 
members of the health profession 
are co-operating in control efforts 
and are learning about their roles in 
the event of an epidemic. 

The biggest single control weapon, 
of course, is the vaccine. Some of this 
already has been released for use 
and more is coming off the produc- 
tion lines. It is expected that, while 
there may not be enough to vacei- 
nate all persons in the U. S. before 
influenza epidemics occur (the vae- 
cine must be given a week or more 
before exposure), enough will be 
available to protect many people 
such as nurses. 
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im DEVISED TO PROTECT ATHLETES IN 
CONTACT SPORTS 


Report by The Security Life and Accident Co. 
Insurance Underwriters, Denver, Colorado 


Here are the actual facts: 


Incidence of dental injuries to athletes (All Sports) 


73 out of 2,800 


Incidence of dental injuries to FEATHERBITE Wearers 


1 out of 2,800 


In other words, the teeth of an athlete protected by 


Featherbite are 7200% safer. 


MORE FACTS ABOUT THE NEW AND IMPROVED FEATHERBITE im 


1. Individual fitting around each tooth. . . 

2. Non-interference with breathing or speaking. 

3. Total protection against teeth getting broken or knocked out. 

4. A $250.00 insurance policy without a single cent of extra cost. 
Available at your Sporting Goods Dealer 


Manufactured by 


"The Choice of Those Who Play The Game” 


FEATHERLAX CORP. 


STATE NATIONAL BLDG. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


The MacGregor Co. - 
FOOTBALL BASEBALL BASKETBALL GOLF TENNIS 


Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Ilinois Story 
(Continued from page 30) 

vidual who introduced the motion 
in the Senate, the Head of the De- 
partment of Physiology, took the 
position that in all of his studies and 
readings he had never found any 
conclusive evidence that exercise 
contributed to health, happiness, hu- 
man efficiency, disease prevention, 
longevity, and similar conditions. 
Furthermore, the chairman of the 
subcommittee indicated that, in his 
view, this was the basic issue. 

The School Director was asked to 
provide the committee with materi- 
als bearing on this question. This 
was done, but as everyone knows, 
there is a scarcity of scientific mate- 
rials bearing on the subject. Our 
experience suggests clearly that the 
profession should expand its re- 
search activities in this area. 

2. In planning our campaign of 
action it became immediately evi- 
dent that in order to secure the 
wanted outcome, it would be highly 
important to, first, secure an affirma- 
tive recommendation from the sub- 
committee and, second, secure a 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


similar recommendation from the 
committee as a whole. Since both of 
these groups did make an affirmative 
report, the question arises: Which, 
if any, of the several units of mate- 
rial forwarded to the commuttec 
contributed to influencing the mem- 
bers’ opinion? This question cannot 
be answered with certainty; how- 
ever, it is believed that the follow- 
ing items played a prominent role in 
producing the wanted results. 
(a) The sound motion picture deserib- 
ing the men’s service program in action 
made a very favorable impression on all 
members of the committee. 
(b) The student opinion poll report, 
which revealed that 62% of the stu- 
dents voted in favor of a requirement, 
seems to have cearried considerable 
weight. 
(ce) The document devoted to report- 
ing the national situation, which showed 
that a high percentage of universities 
and colleges (90+ %) had a physical 
education requirement, had a _ positive 
effect. 
(d) The bulletin Fitness of American 
Youth, unquestionably, had a very defi- 
nite impact. 
(e) The Motor Fitness of University 
of Illinois Freshman Male Students re- 
port, which demonstrates clearly that the 


great majority of entering male stu- 

dents have a low level of motor fitness, 

also seems to have had a favorable ef- 
fect. 
OTHER FACTORS 

Apart from the above, it is quite 
apparent that two other factors con- 
tributed to producing the final re- 
sult. 

1. Presumably because over the 
years great care has been exercised 
in conducting a sound service pro- 
gram, the program has achieved 
some measure of respect on the cam- 
pus. This is attested by the fact 
that a high percentage of students 
voted in favor of a requirement; 
also by the fact that a survey of the 
University deans made by the chair- 
man of the subeommitte revealed 
that all— mildly or strongly — fa- 
vored a requirement. 

2. As it happens, three commit- 
tee members were distinctly sympa- 
thetic to contmuing the requirement 
and most if not all of the others 
were open and fair-minded about 
the issue. And, in addition, there 
was no open opposition to a require- 
ment among either the students or 
faculty. * 
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ABSTRACTS FROM RESEARCH QUARTERLY—MAY 1957 


These abstracts are authors’ summaries of articles appearing in the RESEARCH 
QUARTERLY, published in March, May, October, and December by AAHPER for 
all professional and student professional members, 


CLARKE, H. Harrison, Strength Decre- 
ment of Muscles of Trunk and Lower Ex- 
tremities from Sub-Maximal Treadmill Run- 
ning. 

The purpose of this study was to 
examine the strength-decrement fatigue 
effects in 14 muscle groups of the trunk 
and lower extremities resulting from a 
sub-maximal treadmill run at seven 
miles per hour for a period of ten 
minutes on a horizontal plane. Only two 
muscle groups, the hip outward rotators 
and the trunk flexors, were fatigued 
sufficiently to cause a significant strength 
decrement; a third muscle group, the 
knee flexors, had a loss in mean strength 
which approached the .05 level of con- 
fidence. 


CumBEE, Frances Z., MARGARET MEYER, 
AND GERALD PETmRSON, Factorial Analysis 
of Motor Co-ordination Variables for Third 
and Fourth Grade Girls. 


The problem of what factors are 
present in variables which have been 
used in the past to measure some phase 
of motor co-ordination was investigated 
further. Ninety-two third and fourth 
grade girls were used in this study. The 
multiple-group method of factoring 
was used to extract nine factors. Names 
were given to four of the factors: 
balancing objects, speed of change of 
direction of arms and hands, total body 
quick change of direction, and body 
balanee. A fifth factor was tentatively 
identified as a vertical total body quick 
change of direction. Two of the factors 
(balancing objects and speed of change 
of direction of arms and hands) are 
similar to factors identified in a former 
study in which college women were 
used for the sample. Similarities and 
differences between the two studies were 
discussed. This comparison suggested 
that a different definition of motor eo- 
ordination for different age levels should 
be considered. 


HUNSICKER, PAvuL, AND GrorGR GREEY, 
Studies in Human Strength. 


The study points out the fact that 
human strength has intrigued research 
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workers in a variety of disciplines. 
Selected studies dealing with strength 
testing and the relationship of strength 
to other variables are cited. Gaps in 
our present knowledge concerning 
strength are discussed. 


JOHNSON, JOAN, Tennis Serve of Advanced 
Women Players. 


An analytical study of the tennis 
serve as hit by advanced women players 
was conducted. Each of ten subjects hit 
20 trial first services. The speed and 
placement of each serve was recorded, 
and a motion picture recording was 
made for selected trials. The results 
indicated that, for these players, there 
was no relationship between the speed 
and the accuracy of their serves. Certain 
differences observed in the serving 
movements used by the subjects appear- 
ed to be significantly related to their 
success, measured in terms of the speed 
and accuracy of their serves. 


James L., Effect of Instruction 
on Development of Throwing for Accuracy 
of First Grade Children. 


Two experimental groups and two 
control groups, composed of boys and 
girls respectively, were studied to see 
to what extent instruction in the over- 
hand throw for accuracy is practicable 
for first grade children. Each group 
received 26 twenty-minute periods of 
instruction in throwing or practice in 
games using a ball. Each group was 
tested five times. The results indicated 
no statistically significant differences 
between the mean gains of the experi- 
mental and control groups for either 
boys or girls. However, the experimental 
groups did have consistently higher 
mean gains for all test periods. 


Miuier, NorMANn P., Irvina Pinta- 
vIN, An Experimental Technique for Report- 
ing Recreation Services Rendered on Public 
Playgrounds. 


This study was designed to describe 
more clearly the services offered public 
playgrounds and to find a method where- 
by these services could be portrayed on 


a statistical reporting form. In making 
this description, new concepts of the 
distribution of patrons and leadership 
staff on a playground were applied. 
Two playgrounds were compared to see 
if the concepts did discriminate in a 
useful way. Results indicated that the 
addition of data relative to staff serv- 
ices is extremely useful and furnishes 
a better gauge of services rendered than 
existing attendance-taking methods. 


Skusic, VERA, AND JEAN HOopGKINS, 
Effect of Warm-up Activities on Speed, 
Strength, and Accuracy. 


Three groups of women physical edu- 
cation majors, totaling 31 students, 
participated in a series of tests to deter- 
mine the effects of light warm-up activi- 
ties on speed, strength, and accuracy. 
The tests used in the study were (1) 
speed—a ride of one-tenth of a mile 
on a bicycle ergometer, (2) strength— 
the maximum distance a subject could 
throw a softball, and (3) accuracy—the 
number of successful basketball free 
throws a subject could score in ten 
tries. The data were analyzed in terms 
of the above tests, each of which were 
performed when preceded by no warm- 
ing up, by a general warm-up, and by 
a warm-up related to the test activity. 
A total of 360 usable tests were record- 
ed. The results indicated that there were 
no significant differences in the scores 
made in relation to the three types of 
warm-up procedures. Also, no injuries 
or soreness were reported during the 
testing period. 


Suarer-HAmMMEL, A. T., Measurement of 
Kinesthetic Perception of Muscular Force 
with Muscle Potential Changes. 


A technique for using muscle potential 
changes as a measure of the kinesthetic 
perception of muscular force is de- 
scribed. Application of the technique 
to selected groups of male and female 
physical education majors and liberal 
arts majors revealed that: (1) the con- 
stant error for all groups was positive; 
(2) the difference in constant error be- 
tween sexes was not significant, but 
the constant error for physical educa- 
tion majors was significantly smaller 
than that for liberal arts majors; and 
(3) the differences in variable errors 
between sexes and major groups was 
not significant. 


Unricu, CELESTE, Measurement of Stress 
Evidenced by College Women in Situations 
Involving Competition. 


The purpose of this study was to 
investigate the alarm reaction and 
resistance stages of emotional stress 
through measurement of the eosinophil 
count and cardio-respiratory symptoms 
in a group of college women subjected 
to a variety of competitive experiences. 
It was concluded that stress may be 
elicited by 1. anticipation of a stressor 
situation, 2. participation in a stressor 

(Concluded on page 80) 
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legislation, etc. 


News must be of national interest about district, state, and local units of the Associa- 


tion. 


Correspondence in regard to this column should be addressed directly to your State 
Reporter, or, if you do not know his address, directly to your District Reporter: CENTRAL | 
—John C. Thompson, Public Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska; EASTERN—Carl Willgoose, State 
Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y.; MIDWEST—Lola Lohse, Normal College of Indiana 
University, Indianapolis; NORTHWEST—Betty J. Owen, Oregon Dept. of Education, Salem; 
SOUTHERN—Colleen Bennett, Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, La.; SOUTH- 
WEST—Leona Holbrook, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 


WRITE YOUR STATE REPORTER 


You are encouraged to send material for this column to your State Reporter. Im- 
portant items to include are elections, workshops, study problems, special projects, new 
publications or school reports, new curriculum twists, unique developments, new facilities, 


JOHN C. THOMPSON 
Director of Health, Physical Education, and 
Safety 
Public Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska 


CONVENTION 
Kansas City, Mo.—Mar.30-Apr. 3 


Charlene Kime 


New Department Head 


Elizabeth Abbott, a member of the 
staff of the Dept. of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women at the University of 
Colorado, has been chosen to be the 
new Head of the department. She is 
succeeding Clare Small, who recently 
retired. 


IAHPER Meeting 
The annual meeting of the IAHPER 
will take place in Des Moines, Nov. 7-8. 


Blanche E. Owens 


KHPERA President Changes Positions 
Don Adee, chairman of the Physical 
Education Dept., Fort Hayes State Col- 


Kansas 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


lege and President of the KHPERA, 
resigned from these positions in Au- 
gust. He became Chairman of the Phys- 
ical Education Dept. at Chico State 
College, Chico, Calif., at that time. 

The KHPERA Vice-president, Don 
Henry, U. of Kansas, became the new 
president. 


KHPERA Meeting 
Plan to attend the annual meeting of 
the KHPERA Nov. 7-8, at Hayes. 


CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
Philadelphia—April 27-May 1 


District Honor Awards 

Ruth Evans and C. Walter Kadel 
were the 1957 winners of the EDA 
Honor Awards, presented last spring. 
Ruth Evans is Director of Physical Edu- 
eation at Springfield College. She is 
also a winner of an AAHPER Honor 
Award. C. Walter Kadel recently re- 
tired from the position of Supervisor 


of Physical Education, Public Schools, 
Wilmington. He received the EDA 
Award of Merit in 1953. 


EDA Fall Conference 

The EDA fall conference was held at 
Goucher College, Towson, Md., Sept. 
6-8. Each state sent three delegates in- 
cluding their state director. The pro- 
gram was concerned with improving 
professional leadership, building a pro- 
fession, and co-ordination of the state 
departments of education with the state 
associations. 

George Anderson and Elizabeth Av- 
ery, AAHPER National Staff; David 
Zimmerman, Md. Dept. of Education; 
and Milson Raver, exec.-sec., Md. State 
Teachers Assn., served as consultants. 


Connecticut. Harold DeGroat 


Jack Fowler and John Maher 

Connecticut and the Choate School of 
Wallingford lost two outstanding physi- 
cal educators during the last year. Jack 
Fowler, 13 years at Choate heading a 
program of physical fitness, and assist- 
ing with intramurals, summer athletics, 
track and football, died of a brain tumor 
last spring. 

John Maher, 31 years at Choate as 
football coach, dean of students, and 
history teacher, died of heart failure 
last spring. 


Circular Published 

The CAHPER recently published a 
one-page circular for school administra- 
tors discussing the three P’s of physical 
education for the elementary school— 
purpose, program, and personnel be- 
liefs. A copy was sent to every princi- 
pal, elementary school supervisor, and 
school superintendent in the state. 


Official Seal for CAHPER 
An official seal for CAHPER has 
been developed by a committee headed 
by I. Robert Schultz. The seal will ap- 
pear on Association letterheads, honor 
awards, and other official material. 


Fitness Tests Given 

The Kraus-Weber Test was given last 
spring at Arnold College, U. of Bridge- 
port, as a lead-up to other tests more 
appropriate for the college age group 
and as a motivation for physical fitness. 
Women students rated higher than men, 
with 85.9% of 226 women passing and 
829% of 88 men passing. 


Delaware William Bowser 


Del. AHPER Meeting 
The annual meeting of the Del. AH- 
PER is being: held Oct. 24-25 at the 
Warner Jr. High School in Wilmington. 


Maine. Lambertson 
Outdoor Education Workshop 

The State of Maine Outdoor Educa- 

tion Workshop was held at the newly 
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acquired Freeman-Waterhouse Camp at 
Bryant Pond, Sept. 26-28. 


Experiment in Television 

From September to January school 
health programs will be televised at 
Presque Isle over Channel 8. There 
will be 13 programs of one-half hour 
each late Sunday afternoons. They are 
planned to acquaint parents with the 
programs. 


MAHPER Fall Convention 
At the MAHPER Convention in 
Portland Oct. 3-4, special features will 
be clinics in archery and trampolining. 
George Nissen will be in charge of the 
trampolining clinic. 


Massachusetts. Clem Thompson 


MAHPER Meeting 
A meeting of the MAHPER is being 
held Oct. 24 in the Public Schools of 
Amherst. 


New Jersey Russell W. Neide 


Soccer Under Lights 

Frank Donlon of Rider College, Tren- 
ton, reports that the rather unusual 
policy of playing soccer at night under 
lights has proved very successful. The 
Trenton Recreation Dept. co-operates 
with the College and allows use of a 
local field used for night baseball games 
in the summer. 

Night games have attracted an unusu- 
ally high number of spectators. One 
game with a traditional rival was played 
at 10:30 on a Saturday morning in 
order not to interfere with football 
games; it attracted less than 25 fans. 
Four other games played at night at- 
tracted over 1,000 fans per game, even 
with less popular opponents. Visiting 
teams like to play at night because they 
miss fewer classes by doing so. Small 
colleges which have found football too 
expensive will find that soccer is a good 
replacement. 


Rhode Island John Osterberg 


RIAHPER Meeting 
The annual meeting of the RIAHPER 
is being held Oct. 24 at the Crown Ho- 
tel in Providence. 


Helen Coleman 


VAHPER Spring Meeting 

The VAHPER spring meeting was 
held in Rutland last March. J. Ber- 
tram Kessel, Boston U., was guest speak- 
er at the general session luncheon; Mrs. 
Hartness Beardsley, Springfield, was 
guest speaker in recreation. 

Dominick Taddonio, pres., served as 
general chairman of the conference com- 
mittee. Carolyn Cress, incoming presi- 
dent, presided over the general session. 
James Bates, vice-pres., health; Robert 
Dailey, vice-pres., physical education; 
and Theresa Brungardt, vice-pres., rec- 
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reation, served on the planning commit- 
tee and as section meeting chairmen. 

All sectional meetings were organized 
for both panel and total group discus- 
sion. Topics were “What Are We Do- 
ing in Health Education ?”—moderator, 
Lowell Levin, U. of Vt. Medical Col- 
lege; “Vermont Solutions to Vermont 
Problems”—moderator, Kenneth Dyer, 
Hartford H. 8.; and “Outdoor Living” 
—moderator, Theresa Brungardt, Vt. 
Bd. of Recreation. 


VAHPER Fall Conference 

Carolyn Cress, pres., will preside at 
the VAHPER annual fall meeting, Oct. 
24-25, during the Vt. Education Assn. 
Convention in Barre. Edith Ewald is 
program co-ordinator for the confer- 
ence program. 

Daniel A. Prescott will be the fea- 
tured speaker for a joint section meet- 
ing held with the Vt. Guidance and 
Mental Health Assn. and the Alcohol 
Education Section of the Div. of In- 
struction. 

The sectional vice-presidents have 
planned for panel and general discus- 
sion groups in Health Edueation, “Re- 
sources of Health Education in the 
State,” and Physical Education, “Evalu- 
ation of Physical Education Programs.” 
Donald Bridgeman, Springfield Col- 
lege, will speak to the Recreation See- 
tion on “Recreation as a Profession.” 

The coaches and the DGWS annual 
dinner meetings are scheduled for the 
24th. Julie Lepeschkin and Charles 
Baldwin are planning a dance demon- 
stration and discussion program. 


Governor's Recreation Conference 

Shane MacCarthy, executive director, 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness, 
will be a featured speaker at the an- 
nual Governor’s Conference on Recrea- 
tion in Montpelier, Nov. 2. 

Theresa Brungardt, director of ree- 
reation, Vt. Bd. of Education, is in 
charge of the program. A variety of 


interesting group meetings are planned. 


LOLA LOHSE 


Normal College of Indiana University 
415 E. Michigan 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


CONVENTION 
Milwaukee—April 16-18 
Arley Gillett 


Rehabilitation Institute 
A two-week series of lectures, demon- 
strations, and discussions on the prob- 


lems of the handicapped was held at 
Southern Illinois U. last summer. It 
was the fourth annual rehabilitation in- 
stitute sponsored by the Ill. Div. of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Ill. Tubereu- 
losis Assn., Ill. Dept. of Public Welfare, 
and the University, and partially sup- 
ported by a federal training grant. 


Lola Lohse 


New Dean 

Arthur S. Daniels of Ohio State U. 
has been appointed Dean of the School 
of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation of Indiana University. He 
is AAHPER vice-president-elect for 
physical education. He succeeds W. W. 
Patty who retired this summer (see 
September JourNAL, p. 80). 


IAHPER Meeting 

The ITAHPER annual meeting was 
held in Pokagon last spring with Emma 
Flack, outgoing president, presiding. 
Harry Grabner assumed his duties as 
new president at that time. Officers 
elected to serve with him were: Emily 
Jane Aldrich, pres.-elect; Fred Martin, 
treas.; Henry Lohse, secy.; Mary Lou 
Miller, vice-pres., health; Ettore An- 
tonini, vice-pres., physical education; 
Z. Jack Cornea, vice-pres., recreation; 
and Helen Yeakel, member-at-large. 

Honor Awards were presented to 
Emily Jane Aldrich and Homer Allen 
in recognition of their professional serv- 
ice to the state. 


Fred M. Orr 


PE Committee Active 

The MAHPER Physical Education 
Committee is developing a brochure on 
school camping which will help admin- 
istrators, teachers, and civie groups with 
future development of the program. 

The Committee staged a symposium 
and panel on physical fitness for the 
Michigan Curriculum Program at St. 
Marys Lake Camp in September. The 
panel was composed of research work- 
ers in child growth and development, 
physiology, and physical education. 

The Committee is also developing an 
instrument to evaluate school play- 
ground equipment. The results will be 
distributed to all school districts in 
the state. 


State Curriculum Committee 

The State Supt. of Public Instrue- 
tion is appointing a Curriculum Com- 
mittee to function in an advisory ca- 
pacity to school administrators and 
personnel. This year the Curriculum 
Committee will explore ways and means 
of helping school recreation programs. 


Robert Kaplan 
1958 Convention 


The 36th annual convention of the 
OAHPER has been set for Feb. 27-Mar. 
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1 at the Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati. The theme will be “Fitness for 
Today and Tomorrow.” 


Dance Activities 

A danee workshop was held last 
spring at the U. of Cincinnati. Cora 
Miller-Wells conducted an exploratory 
class in the use of the voice in relation 
to movement. Dance demonstrations 
were presented by Bowling Green U., U. 
of Cincinnati, Miami U., Ohio U., and 
the U. of Kentucky. 

Besides sponsoring this workshop for 
the Ohio Valley area, the U. of Cincin- 
nati Dance Dept. has been conducting 
an extensive campaign to interest men 
in dance. 


TV Driver Education 
All Ohio will be watching the effect 
of Cincinnati’s TV course in Driver 
Education to be on UHF Channel 48. 
Harry Hannum will be the teacher on 
a daily telecast running from Feb. 18 
through June 6. 


Wisconsin... Grace Piskula 


New PE Minor 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, is 
now offering a physical education minor 
for women. The men’s physical educa- 
tion minor was instituted in 1954. Both 
programs require 20 credit hours. 
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BETTY J. OWEN 
State Department of Education 
Salem, Oregon 


CONVENTION 
Portland—April 23-26 


Oregon Betty J. Owen 


Conference on Exercise 

The School of Health and Physical 
Education, U. of Oregon, held a special 
conference on “Exercise Needs in an 
Industrial Age,” last summer. Confer- 
ence chairman was Vernon §. Sprague, 
associate professor at the university. 

Laurence E. Morehouse, UCLA, and 
Franklin M. Henry, U. of California, 
Berkeley, were the principal speakers. 
T. Erwin Blesh, Yale U., served as com- 
mentator and summarizer for one of 
the sessions. H. Harrison Clarke, U. of 
Oregon, spoke on the “Medford Growth 
Study” being conducted in Oregon. 
Other participants of the panel discus- 
sions ineluded Carl L. Anderson, Ore- 
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gon State College; F. O. Rankin, M.D., 
and John E. Tysell, M.D., Eugene; Mar- 
garet Poley and Peter O. Sigerseth, U. 
of Oregon. 


Washington. Clifford Peek 


WAHPER Annual Meeting 

Lloyd Andrews, recently elected Supt. 
of Public Instruction, will be a fea- 
tured speaker at the WAHPER annual 
conference to be held Nov. 21-23, at the 
Leopold Hotel, Bellingham. His speech 
will be “The State Superintendent 
Looks at Physical Education.” 


Fitness Conference 
Tentative plans for the second state- 
wide youth fitness conference at Renton 
have been announced by Darwin Seeley, 
state supervisor of health, physical edu- 
eation and recreation. Renton’s new 


physical education plant and its daily 
program for all students will be in- 
spected. 


COLLEEN BENNETT 
Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


CONVENTION 
Louisville—Feb. 25-28 


District Convention 

The Southern District Convention in 
Asheville last spring set a new record 
with 816 persons attending. 

New officers elected were pres.-elect, 
Ethel Martus, Woman’s College, UNC; 
vice-pres.-elect for health education, 
Willis Baughman, U. of Ala.; vice-pres.- 
elect for physical education, Steve 
Brown, SMU; vice-pres.-elect for ree- 
reation, Zollie Maynard, Fla. State 
Dept. of Education; sec.-treas., Ned 
Warren, Peabody College. The 1958 
convention manager is Sue Hall, U. of 
Louisville. Newsletter editor for 1957- 
58 is C. W. Hackensmith, U. of Ky. 

District Honor Awards were present- 
ed to Jeff Farris, Ark. STC; Julia 
Grout, Duke U.; Caro Lane, La. Dept. 
of Health; Harold Meyer, U. of N. C.; 
and Charles Vettiner, Jefferson Co. Ree- 
reation Dept., Louisville. 


District Committee Chairmen 
District Committee Chairmen who 
have been nominated for service during 
this year are: Commercial Exhibits, 


Grady Skillern, Tulsa Publie Schools; 
Constitution, Zollie Maynard, Fla. Dept. 
of Education; Finance, Ned Warren, 


George Peabody College; Honor Awards, 
Joy Kistler, La. State U.; Nominating, 
Maryhelen Vannier, Southern Methodist 
U.; Proceedings, Harriette Donohue, 
Ala. Polytechnic Institute; Program, 
Guy W. Nesom, Northwestern State 
College, La.; Public Relations, Rosallia 
Kurz, Louisville Public Schools; Resolu- 
tions, Elizabeth Moore, La. State U. 


Alabama... Geneva Myrick 


Executive Committee Meeting 

The first meeting of the executive 
committee of the Ala. AHPER was 
held Sept. 28 in Birmingham. Plans 
for 1957-58 were formulated. The offi- 
cers for this year are: Bernice Finger, 
pres., Ala. College; James Sharman, 
pres.-elect., Howard College; Billy 
Dabbs, past-pres., High School, Besse- 
mer; Helen Matthews, vice-pres., Flor- 
ence STC; Anthony Dragoin, treas., 
Ala. Polytechnic Institute; Mrs. Jessie 
Garrison Mehling, secy., State Dept. of 
Edueation; Blondie Crawford, member- 
ship chm., Cullman Co. Schools; An- 
geline Nazaretian, publicity chm., Mac- 
Adory H. §., MeCalla; C. P. Newdome, 
member-at-large, Mobile Public Schools; 
Martha Walton, adviser to student sec- 
ticu, Ala. Polytechnic Institute. 


Instruction Days 

The Ala. AHPER plans to sponsor 
jointly with the State Dept. of Educa- 
tion a series of “One-Day Schools of 
Instruction” in health and physical edu- 
eation during October and November. 
The one-day workshop sessions are de- 
signed to serve the needs of teachers of 
physical education, elementary school 
teachers, administrators in the public 
schools. It is hoped that the 14 ses- 
sions located in strategie centers 
throughout the state will serve the needs 
of personnel in all counties. 

Simon MeNeely, U. 8S. Office of Edu- 
cation, is to serve as consultant for 
these workshops: Oct. 21—Jacksonville 
STC; Oct. 22—High School, Bessemer; 
Oct. 23—Ala. College, Montevallo; Oct. 
24—Troy STC; Oct. 25—Ala. State 
College, Montgomery; Oct. 28-29—Pub- 
lie Schools, Mobile. 

Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office of Edu- 
eation, will serve as consultant for these 
workshops: Nov. 18—A & M College, 
Huntsville; Nov. 19—Florence STC; 
Nov. 20—Publie Schools, Cullman; Nov. 
21—U. of Ala.; Nov. 22—Durid H. &., 
Tuscaloosa; Nov. 25— Ala. Polytechnic 
Institute; Nov. 26—Livingston STC. 


North Carolina______ Taylor Dodson 


NCAHPER Conference 

The NCAHPER conference to be 
held at Wake Forest College in Win- 
ston-Salem, Dec. 6-7, will have as its 
theme, “Physical Fitness.” One of the 
featured speakers will be Shane Mac- 
Carthy, director, President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness. 
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Dodson Leaves State Dept. 

Taylor Dodson, who for the past 
past seven years has served the State 
Dept. of Publie Instruction as physical 
education adviser, has joined the facul- 
ty of Wake Forest College, Winston- 
Salem, as Associate Professor of Physi- 
eal Education. Charles E. Spencer has 
succeeded him. 


New Staff and Facilities 

N. C. State College has a new intra- 
mural playing field and is in the pre- 
liminary stages of constructing a new 
gymnasium. The Dept. of Physical 
Edueation is stucying college physical 
education facilities and programs. Three 
new men have been added to the staff. 


WUNC-TV Study Guide 

The State Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion has published a guide to education- 
al television programs designed for in- 
school viewing, in-service training of 
teachers, and college credit. The in- 
school programs include “Play Period,” 
conducted by Ruth White Fink, Dept. 
of Physical Education for Women, U. 
of North Carolina. Eight of the 29 pro- 
grams in the in-service training series 
will be on health and physical education. 


Texas J. T. Powers 


Required Physical Fitness Course 

The Baylor U. Dept. of Physical Edu- 
eation for Men introduced a required 
physical fitness program for all fresh- 
men this September. The program will 
continue for a three months’ period, pre- 
ceding freshman and sophomore partici- 
pation in sports skills. Classes three 
times per week are devoted to: 1. Warm- 
up exercises—3-4 min.; 2. Dual com- 
batives—10 min. 3. Conditioning exer- 
cises designed to promote total musecu- 
lar development (i.e., special exercises 
designed for development of the neck, 
arms and shoulder girdle, back and ab- 
domen, and legs and pelvie girdle using 
gymnastic apparatus and weight lifting 
facilities), boxing, and wrestling activi- 
ties—25 min. 4. Graduated running in- 
eluding endurance distances—5-8 min. 


Besides promoting general physical fit- 
ness this program is aiding students in 
the development of sports skills. 


/ SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


LEONA HOLBROOK 
Brigham Young University 


Provo, Utah 
CONVENTION 
Salt Lake City—April 10-12 
Dorothy Gillanders 


Ariz. AHPER Meeting 
The annual meeting of the Ariz. 
AHPER will be held at the U. of Ari- 
zona, Tueson, Nov. 8-9. * 
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situation, or 3. denial of expected par- 
ticipation in a stressor situation. In 
each instance, the stress elicited in in- 
dividuals 1. varies from situation to 
situation, 2. is related to the psycho- 
logical components in the stressor situ- 
ation to a far greater degree than it 
is related to the components involving 
physical activity, and 3. is related to 
identifiable differences in past experi- 
ences which are relevant to the situation. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


CuarKE, H. Harrison, AnD L. RICHARD 
GesER, Comparison of Three Manuometers. 
Konueim, BEATRICE G., AND MARJORIE 
B. Smitey, Hygiene of Menstruation. 
Ngan, J. G., Professional Preparation of 
Athletic Coaches in the Public Schools of 
Minnesota. 

WaAsHNIK, WALTER M., What the High 
School Senior Knows About Health. * 
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Complete line of elastic supports. 
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Available now in 1958 styling, COLORAMA basketball! 
uniforms by Wilson are expertly tailored to exacting 
standards from finest quality materials. Now in widest 
selection of color combinations. 


Watch for a full color brochure of 
Wilson Colorama basketball uniforms. 
Ask your Wilson salesman. 


Play the famous Wilson 
Jet, the perfectly balanced 
top quality basketball. The 
overwhelming choice for 
game use by top teams 
throughout the country. 


Washable orlon fleece warmup jacket. 
Tailored from washable orlon fleece and avail- 
able with matching warmup pants, as shown. 
White only with any color trim. Retains its 
original fleecy texture and superb styling wash 
after wash! 
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